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Milestones 


In olden times the traveler by stage coach or post kept track of his progress 
by the milestones that he passed. With the exception of well-known landmarks 
on oft traveled roads, these milestones were the only indications that he had of 
the progress he was making toward his goal. And even today, the traveler looking 
out from his window as his train rushes along, sees the milestones, set along the 
right-of-way, which mark the progress of his swift journey. 

So we may say that progress toward any goal, whether of accomplishment, of 
co-operation, of organization or any endeavor, like the progress of the traveler 
toward his journey’s end, is marked by milestones. 

In a sense, then, the Annual Conventions of our Association, the national or- 
ganization of our great industry, might be considered as milestones in the advance- 
ment of our industry along the road which ends in the maximum of usefulness and 
service both internally and externally. ; 

If they are true milestones, as we claim, let us see how far they indicate we 
have traveled along this road. 

Starting in 1919 there were gathered together at our First Annual Convention 
some 1,200 members and guests from our 302 gas company, our 148 manufacturer 
company and our 1,700 individual memberships and the exhibition included 103 
exhibits. 

In 1920 our Second Annual Convention was attended by 1,600 members and 
guests from our 441 gas company, our 211 manufacturer company and our 2,140 
individual memberships and the exhibition included 112 exhibits. 

In 1921, at our Third Annual Convention, we had 1,200 members and guests 
in attendance from our 462 gas company, our 231 manufacturer company and our 
2,135 individual memberships and the exhibition included 111 exhibits. 

In 1922 the Fourth Annual Convention brought an attendance of 2,700 members 
and guests from our 472 gas company, our 236 manufacturer company and our 2,066 
individual memberships and the exhibition included 136 exhibits. 

Now we are proud of this steady record of progress along the road of accom- 
plishment as evidenced by these milestones. But we are prouder of the fact that the 
coming Fifth Annual Convention promises to surpass all these others with an 
attendance that will probably reach 4,000 members and guests from our 490 gas 
company, our 270 manufacturer company and our 2,300 individual memberships and 
with an exhibition that will probably contain 200 exhibits. 

These are the reasons that we say that our Conventions are true milestones 
showing the progress of the Association in its work of co-ordination, accomplish- 
ment and endeavor. 
mn Can anyone miss being with us when we pass this fifth milestone? 
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Public Utility Problems from a Manufacturer’s 
Viewpoint 


GEORGE A. HUGHES, President, Edison Electric Appliance Co., Inc. 


n “Urtitrty Prostems from the 

Manufacturer’s Viewpoint”— the 
subject which has been assigned to me— 
I have not been content to deal with sur- 
face manifestations. On the surface, 
there seem to be many problems; but 
when we plumb to the depths we find 
there is fundamentally one problem, and 
it is the same problem for the manufac- 
turer as for the producer of utility ser- 
vice. 


Fundamental Problem of Ownership Em- 
phasized 

The problem to which I refer is the 
broad one of ownership, and manage- 
ment, the problem of private initiative in 
industry versus public ownership and sc- 
cialism. I know that the subject of pub- 
lic ownership has always been with us 
more or less, as public utility men—I say 
with us, because a large part of my ex- 
perience has been in the central station 
field. I realize that the general subject 
is not new, but the seriousness of this 


problem has been brought home to me by 
the fiasco of my boyhood state, North 
Dakota, in its ill-conceived excursion in- 
to socialism—an entire State gone wrong! 
I am also greatly impressed through my 
experience in the recent fight in Califor- 
nia. There the public utilities were 
threatened with confiscation through a 
proposed amendment to the constitution, 
bonding the state for five hundred mil- 
lion dollars, for the purpose of engaging 
in the water and power business, or tak- 
ing over the privately owned companies. 
While the measure was overwhelmingly 
defeated after an intensive educational 
campaign, the fact that it was even seri- 
ously considered in a state where the elec- 
trical development is so advanced that it 
is one of the great achievements of Amer- 
ican industry, makes it a matter of great 
concern, 

With your indulgence, therefore, I 
shall attempt to go to what I conceive to 
be the very bottom of this problem, a 
problem which we cannot ignore—which 


*An address delivered before the Missouri Association of Public Utilities. 
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we must meet clearly, understandingly 
* and bravely, if we expect to do our duty 
to our nation and our generation. 


Body of Scientists Failed in Scientific 
Test 

Several years ago a scientific associa- 
tion met in a city of continental Europe. 
Lawyers, psychologists and physicians, 
men well trained in careful observation, 
made up the group. Down the street 
that same evening, a carnival was in 
progress. Suddenly, into the scientific 
meeting there burst a wildly excited fel- 
low in a clown costume, followed by a 
negro with a revolver in his hand. The 
two rushed madly around the room, 
shouting wildly at each other. They fin- 
ally met, a scuffle ensued, a shot was 
fired, and immediately the two rushed 
out into the darkness. The president of 
the association then said: “Fellow mem- 
bers, will each of you take pencil and 
paper and write down at once just what 
you witnessed?” All complied and soon 
the papers were finished and collected. 
“And now,” said the president, “let me 
say that this was all a put-up job. These 
intruders were actors, hired for the oc- 
casion, Their little drama has been care- 
fully rehearsed, and we have a record of 
everything in regard to it. The purpose 
of it all has been to discover how accur- 
ately the human mind observes. As sci- 
entific men, you will doubtless welcome 
the experiment. It is desired to know to 
what extent we are biased by our emo- 
tions, prejudices and impulses.” 

A study of the accounts written by 
these men showed startling discrepancies. 
Scientific men though they were, yet they 
reported that they saw things that had not 
been there; they heard things that had 
not been said. It was a most remarkable 
proof that the human mind, far from be- 
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ing that cool, clear-sighted observer and 
reasoner about the facts of life that we 
all like to give it credit for being, is great- 
ly moved by passion, emotion and preju- 
dice. We see things that we want to see, 
and if we don’t want to see a thing, we 
swear that it isn’t there. On the most 
insufficient evidence, we build up a great 
system of beliefs about life, and then we 
go ahead and judge life on those beliefs 
irrespective often of the facts which may 
go directly counter to them. 


Attitude of Public Mind 

I bring these thoughts to your attention 
because they may help to explain some of 
the outstanding features of the attitudes 
of people toward the problem of private 
versus public ownership, specifically the 
ownership of public utilities. It helps ex- 
plain why, in the presence of the facts, 
people can hold and hold in all sincerity, 
diametrically opposite views. 


Are We Figuratively Color-Blind? 

It may be a bit startling for the normal 
individual to be told that he cannot see 
straight, that he twists and distorts the 
facts of life, that he sees what he wishes 
to see and is blind to what he doesn’t wish 
to see. They say that often a color-blind 
person not only does not know that he is 
color-blind, but resents being told that he 
is. Having been color-blind from birth, 
he has built up his world of color the way 
he sees it, and has been satisfied with it. 
He has not yearned to see certain colors 
of which he is totally ignorant. When 
you tell him that that color which he 
thinks is dark green is really a wonderful 
red, he feels annoyed with you, who 
would deprive him of the satisfaction of 
feeling that the world is just as he sees 
it. 

Nevertheless, I shall be bold enough 
to attempt to show that we,—all of us— 
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are figuratively color-blind, that we see 
many of the facts of life not as they 
really are, but as we want them to be, 
that this moral of social color-blindness 
largely accounts for the fact that today 
we have a labor problem, a radical prob- 
lem, and a problem of class hatred. 


Modern Idols 

That great Englishman of a few cen- 
turies ago, Francis Bacon, called attention 
to the fact that the human mind erects 
what he calls idols, or false notions of 
things, erroneous ways of looking at na- 
ture. He spoke of idols of the tribe, idols 
of the cave, idols of the market-place, and 
idols of the theatre. I do not intend to 
follow his classification; nevertheless, I 
want to point out to you some of the idols 
of modern life, the erroneous ways of 
looking at things, the bogeys that we 
create in our own minds out of nothing. 

And before I proceed, allow me to say 
that I am offering these suggestions in 
nothing of the “holier than thou” spirit. 
I do not pretend to be the clear-seeing 
soul who stands apart and holds the rest 
of humanity up to scorn. On the con- 
trary, I have a painful suspicion that I 
have these errors of mental vision as 
plentifully as the next one. Will you par- 
don me if I suggest that you, my hearers, 
are also liberally endowed with them? 

And now, having included ourselves 
in the group of the offenders, finding our- 
selves standing in the way of the sinner 
rather than sitting in the seat of the 
scornful, with perfectly good grace we 
can berate dear old humanity to our 
hearts’ content. 


The Idol of Class Hatred 

The first great idol or bogey, or erron- 
eous thought, to which I would call your 
attention is that of class hatred. This, 


I shall try to show, is one of the most 
important factors which enters into our 
fundamental problem of ownership. 
There is today, and there always has 
been, an immense lot of class feeling in 
the world. Our error lies in our belief 
that it needs to exist. 


Class Hatred Succeeding Sectional An- 
tagonism 

The antagonism of class against class 
has been growing in America. Once it 
was hatred of one section, state or city 
by another. But this has largely disap- 
peared with the improvements in trans- 
portation and communication, while class 
antagonisms of various kinds have taken 
its place. 

The most outstanding of these class 
hatreds at the present time is the so-called 
conflict of labor and capital. I want to 
call your. attention to the fact that fun- 
damentally no reason exists for this an- 
tagonism. Capitalism is largely a myth, 
a bogey man. We are all laborers and 
all capitalists. We are all working men 
and children of working men. All the 
country’s leaders, in every branch of 
achievement, have come from the families 
of toilers. This is a toilers’ America. Its 
business—its industry, transportation and 
commerce, has not been imposed on the 
working man by tyrannical persons from 
above. On the contrary, it is a system 
which the toilers themselves have evolved 
with the help of those of their members 
better endowed with inventiveness, plan- 
ning and management. 

“But,” you ask, “if this system of mod- 
ern industry and commerce is something 
which the toilers themselves have evolved, 
why is it that they do not recognize it as 
their own creation, but rather look upon 
it as an outside force, with which they 
are not always entirely in sympathy?” 
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Society Afflicted with Growing Pains 

The answer is that the modern world 
has been growing at a tremendous rate 
in a short time, and is afflicted with grow- 
ing pains. Contrast the kaleidoscopic 
changes in the last centuries with the 
slow evolution of man’s material progress 
during the previous centuries. In fact, 
his tools up to recent times were simple 
and varied developments of rude and ele- 
mental instruments used in the dawn of 
civilization; and hardly more advanced 
was his control of Nature’s elements. The 
important inventions prior to the year 
1800 included scarcely more than the mar- 
iner’s compass and the printing press. 
Man-power and horse-power, animal 
muscle—aside from the gun powder dis- 
covered by the Chinese—were the chief 
sources and expression of harnessed en- 
ergy. 

Road building reached a climax in the 


old Roman roads, and became a lost art; ~ 


Caesar’s post dispatch was never equalled 
until the mail service of modern trans- 


portation. For quicker transmission of 
intelligence, no advance was made on the 
ancient Persian semaphore, until the mod- 
ern telegraph. All the tremendous trans- 
formation in every phase of existence 
which has almost annihilated distance, 
and the great changes of material civili- 
zation, due to the harnessing of electrici- 
ty, steam and other fuel energy, together 
with X-rays and wireless—all has been 
within the last century. 

Rapid changes are always upsetting, 
because people have difficulty in adapting 
themselves readily to them. The result is 
bound to be a vast amount of complaint. 
History has revealed this phenomenon 
again and again. During the first hun- 
dred years while Rome was growing from 
an insignificant village of shepherds to 
her place as mistress of the world, her 
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annals are replete with fights between the 
patricians and the plebians of her citizen- 
ry. But after she had reached the acme 
of power and ceased to grow, we hear no 
more about these political contests. They 
were quieter and more comfortable times, 
because they were times of stagnation. 


‘Modern Industrial Civilization a Vast 


Complex Machine 

In these modern times of rapid growth, 
in which we are making over the whole 
world within a few generations, it is nat- 
ural, and we should expect, that violent 
differences of opinion will arise. Some 
will cry out that things are moving too 
fast for them; others will complain that 
the very rapidity of the progress is being 
unjust to them. 

That is all to be expected. But during 
it all, we should not get confused in our 
thinking. We should not set up a straw 
man of class hatred. Rather we should 
realize that such a tremendous thing as 
modern civilization, like a vastly complex 
machine, is bound to develop a certain 
amount of trouble. When this trouble 
appears, our job is not to start fighting 
one another. Rather it is to roll up cur 
sleeves with one accord and straighten 
things out. For we are all embarked on 
a great common enterprise. 


Class Conflict a Bogey Man 

If the necessity for class antagonism is 
really a myth, a bogey man, plainly one 
very good way to overcome it is by means 
of publicity and education. I believe that 
those engaged in industry, from the 
smallest to the greatest, should get a 
really truthful conception of this great 
entity with which they are connected. 
Training of some sort should be a part 
of the policy of every business organiza- 
tion. Often men fear and hate things 
which they do not understand. But let 
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the worker begin to get at the truth of 
the matter and to see the reasonableness 
of the condition, institution or process, 
and his antagonism is more than likely 
to turn into appreciation and greater co- 
operation. So much for the first great 
idol or erroneous way of thinking. 


Deifying Beliefs 

And now I have one other idol to 
which I wish to call your attention. I 
refer to the tendency we all have of deify- 
ing our beliefs, of taking mere theories 
and opinions and giving them all the sa- 
credness of eternal laws. 

Anyone who is wide-awake to the facts 


' of history and the happenings of the 


modern world, realizes that very few of 
our beliefs have all the immutability of 
the eternal. For ages people believed 
that the earth was flat. Finally, along 
came Copernicus, who proved that the 
earth is but a tiny spinning ball, the in- 
significant satellite of an inconspicuous 
sun in a vast stellar universe. For several 
hundred years we have accepted as gos- 
pel truth the gravitational laws of New- 
ton. Now along comes Einstein, and 
shows us that we must modify our con- 
ceptions of the laws of gravitation. Mod- 
ern physics has long accepted, as one of 
its basic laws, the indivisibility of the 
atom. Now comes the discovery that the 
atom, far from being indivisible, is a 
great mass of hurtling electrons. 


Beliefs Should Bow to Facts 

In the presence of these startling dis- 
coveries, we should be mightily humble 
about our beliefs. Beliefs are good 
things. They are working plans that 
help us to get along day by day in the 
world. But our beliefs should always 
bow to the facts. If the facts show our 
beliefs to be wrong, then we should dis- 
card our beliefs or so modify them as to 


conform to the truth as we find it. We 
deify some of our beliefs into a sort of 
religion, and then we try to bend the facts 
to fit the belief. And so, in the presence 
of truths as plain as day that point us in 
the contrary direction, we go on cher- 
ishing our false or one-sided beliefs as if 
they were both the Law and the Prophets. 


Reactionary Blocks Progress 

Now I might go on to show you that 
one extreme example of the person who 
clings blindly to his beliefs and fails to 
look the facts in the face is the reaction- 
ary, the backward looker, the individual 
who believes that the only perfect things 
and institutions are those that have come 
down from the past, that every new thing 
is wrong. I am not going to dwell on the 
reactionary. My reason for refraining is 
not a desire to deal kindly with him. I 
believe, as I think you do; that the reac- 
tionary, for all his sincerity, is a drag on 
the wheels of our progress. But no great 
body of persons is really campaigning for 
reaction here in America; and inasmuch 
as my time is limited, and as there is con- 
siderable propaganda of another sort to 
be considered, I will now hasten on to a 
consideration of this other extreme. 


Radicals Visionary 

This other extreme is radicalism. In 
our economic and political world, radical- 
ism means a more or less extreme form 
of collectivism, expresséd by such terms 
as public ownership, socialism, commun- 
ism, and bolshevism. 

The radical in this field has reared his 
beliefs into a religion. He has envisioned 
humanity as marching along a road that 
started in savagery and individualism and 
which will end in an absolute collectiv- 
ism. Believing implicitly in this destiny 
for the race, he makes all the facts of 
life conform to his theory. Not only 
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that, but he has created a more or less 
hard and fast form which this collectiv- 
ism is to take—a form for which perhaps 
the word socialism is the most generic 
name. And so he has made a religion of 
socialism. 

Now my contention is that no one is 
justified in making a religion out of any 
earthly belief. I feel, as I think you all 
do, that the history of the human race 
has been one of progress in collectivism. 
As near as we can learn, the first associa- 
tions of human beings were small groups 
of single families. These grew into tribes 
and clans, and then became nations. But 
we are not justified, on account of this 
slight knowledge, in erecting any such 
hard and fast scheme as has become the 
religion of the Marxians and that the 
human race must go to the tailors to- 
morrow and fit itself with the monoton- 
ous clothes of communism. 


Should Collectivism Crush Individualism 


A factor that enters into the discussion 
is “individual initiative.” Many persons 
believe that, in a state of savagery, in- 
dividual initiative is high, but, strange to 
say, it has been the modern age, an age 
of higher collective development than 
that of savagery, that has welcomed in- 
dividual initiative. 

Our civilization of the past few hun- 
dred years, a civilization of great nations, 
of international trade and credits, of 
complex schemes of industry, transporta- 
tion and commerce, of millions spent for 
education—all highly collectivistic activi- 
ties—this civilization has welcomed indi- 
vidual initiative to a degree far and away 
beyond the possibilities of past ages. In 
fact, individual initiative has largely 
made modern civilization. 

I trust that I am driving home to you 
the fact that, even though the trend of 
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history shows itself to be in the direction 
of better organized collectivism, we are 
not justified in concluding that the only 
form this collectivism is to take is public 
ownership and management of the means 
of wealth. The good things in our civili- 
zation, such as health, happiness, equality 
of opportunity, liberty, the right propor- 
tion of useful work and leisure, and the 
encouragement of individual initiative 
which shall result in new discoveries and 
inventions and betterments of human 
conditions and activities—all these should 
be preserved, and class hatred and ignor- 
ance eliminated. 


Public Ownership of Utilities in Practice 

Now any economic and political theory 
that would win the approval of the public 
must promote the good things of life and 
eliminate the bad to a greater degree than 
is possible under the theory that it seeks 
to displace. If public ownership seeks to 
displace private ownership, it must be be- 
cause it is a better system in practice, not 
because it is part of a theory which some 
people believe is wrapped up with the | 
destiny of the race. Never mind the 
theory ; stick to facts. And what are the 
facts? Since our subject is public utili- 
ties, what are the facts relative to private 
versus public ownership of public utili- 
ties? 

Let me say that on this subject I have 
no new facts to present—no facts that 
you probably do not know already. 
Neither do I propose to burden you with 
details. I wish merely to call the roll of 
a number of publicly owned and operated 
utilities, and to emphasize that these ac- 
tivities have not been and are not being 
managed in accordance with the high 
standards of efficiency and service for 
which the privately owned and managed 
activities are notable. 
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Russian Fiasco 

The most flagrant case of inefficient 
management is the Russian fiasco. Here 
the people took over vast properties and 
practically ruined them. Inefficiency, 
idleness, decay, famine and depopulation 
have come in the wake of this high-flown 
attempt of an utterly unprepared people 
to manage a highly complex activity. 

But Russia is not alone of European 
nations in her failure at public manage- 
ment. Reports from both Italy and 
France show that publicly owned and 
managed properties in those countries 
have such a record of inefficiency that a 
movement is now on foot urging the re- 
turn of these properties to private con- 
trol. 


Failure of German Socialism 

When the revolution occurred in Ger- 
many, a socialistic government took 
charge of affairs. Yet, when confronted 
with the actual task of running the gov- 
ernment and keeping down taxes at the 
same time, the government acknowledged 
itself unequal to the task, and gave pri- 
vate initiative every encouragement. 
They seemed to say that if a country is 
rich and can afford to be lavish with its 
money, then socialistic schemes may well 
be tried, for there is always the patient 
public to make up the deficit through in- 
creased taxation. But let a nation find 
itself getting down to the bottom of the 
barrel, where not a crumb is to be wasted, 
and then public ownership proves itself 
deficient. 


Government Operation of Railroads 


During the twenty-six months of the 
war period and afterward, the United 
States Government took over the man- 
agement of the railroads of the country. 
The result was a deficit of $1,800,000,000. 


Then the properties were turned back to 
their owners, and despite almost strang- 
ling regulation from the outside, the 
roads, within the past several months, 
have been winning a magnificent battle in 
efficient, profitable operation. 

Another example of government own- 
ership of railroads is found in Canada, 
where the lines of the Canadian Pacific 
are paralleled by a government railroad, 
from Montreal to the Pacific Coast. These 
railroads serve the same communities. 
The Canadian Pacific, with a high degree 
of efficiency and service, earns a profit, 
while the government road shows a large 
deficit. 


Comparative Results in Glasgow 

An excellent comparison of publicly 
and privately owned and managed utili- 
ties is afforded by the records of the elec- 
tric light department of the Glasgow Cor- 


poration, owned and controlled by the 
city of Glasgow, Scotland, and the Clyde 
Valley Electric Power Company, a pri- 
vately owned and operated company sup- 
plying the same class of customers. I 
learn that for the year ending June 30, 
1920, the city concern produced 148,000,- 
000 kilowatt hours at a loss of one-sixth 
of a cent per kilowatt hour. The private- 
ly owned concern produced 122,000,000 
kilowatt hours, at a profit of one-quarter 
of a cent per kilowatt hour. 

In this country, 97% of all the electric 
current is produced by electric light and 
power companies under private owner- 
ship, and at a lower rate to the consumer 
than that produced by the municipal gen- 
erating stations. 


Private Management V indicated 

I am engaged in a business which 
largely depends upon low rates and good 
service on the part of the public utilities 
for its success—namely, the manufacture 
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and sale of electrical household appli- 
ances. Therefore, if I were not sincere 
in my belief that the privately owned 
utilities render better service at lower 
rates, I would certainly favor publicly 
owned plants. In our business it is neces- 
sary for us to know the situation in vari- 
ous communities throughout the country 
where electric current is available, and 
without exception we find that public 
ownership means a minimum use of those 
labor-saving devices that make life easier 
for the woman who runs a home. My 
company, for a considerable period of 
time, operated a manufacturing plant on 
the lines of the hydro-commission in 
Canada. This Canadian hydro-develop- 
ment is often referred to by the pro- 
ponents of public ownership as a shining 
example of successful public operation. 
The. fact is, that both at our Chicago and 
California factories, we buy electric cur- 
rent cheaper from private companies than 
we did from the publicly owned company 
in Canada. It is not generally known that 
while the rate at Niagara Falls is very 
low, the rate increases in proportion to 
the distance from the Falls, until at the 
end of the hydro-commission’s lines the 
rate is as high as 18 cents per kilowatt 
hour. 


North Dakota Socialistic Crisis 

The North Dakota socialistic public 
ownership experiment has already been 
referred to. I can best give you the re- 
sults of it by quoting from the report of 
the Industrial Commission of North Da- 
kota, headed by Governor R. A. Nestos, 
who was elected governor when the so- 
cialistic adminstration was recalled. This 
report suggests the remorseful resolu- 
tions of a man recovering from a long 
spree. The Commission, which found 
waste and extravagance everywhere, but 
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could not find a million dollars which the 
Bank of North Dakota had carelessly 
mislaid, came to the following illuminat- 
ing conclusions : 


“When a government gets out of its 
domain it loses efficiency, mutiplies leaks 
and gives an opportunity for controlling 
the electorate by inflated payrolls. Be- 
tween the possible and impossible, the 
line of distinction when faintly drawn 
finds men ready to stake the taxpayers’ 
money on the most ill-conceived and vis- 
ionary projects. In the promptings of a 
political leader the Non-Partisan League 
had its birth, and in the patronage vic- 
tory at the polls found its signal achieve- 
ment. 

“During the reign of the so-called 
league industrial program, under which 
the state has been staggering, nothing is 
lacking but success—not one oasis in the 
dreary waste of failure. We wish a better 
report could be made, if by refusing to 
see the truth we could expunge the past 
and restore the lost funds of the people, 
we could close our eyes. Not all the 
employees of the state serving under the 
Industrial Commission were incompetent 
or unmindful of the State’s welfare, by 
any means, but those who are competent 
and had high ideals were, it seems, judg- 
ing by results, in hopeless minority. 

“From the launching of the business 
activities under the commission, there has 
been an almost total lack of organization. 
Many causes have contributed to the dis- 
astrous results that confront us among 
which may be named false theories, lack 
of training on the part of those named as 
managers, the newness of the work, ill- 
defined duties, wide powers under the 
laws and lack of judicial interpretation ; 
but most of all, official incompetency and 
a failure, either through inability or over- 
confidence on the part of the former 
commission, to exercise adequate super- 
vision. 

“The report tells how with the ‘new 
freedom,’ as it was called, came a radical 
departure from accepted business stand- 
ards and practice. The leading officials 
and employees cultivated politics as a fine 




















art, and traveled hither and thither with- 
out public purpose, and scattered with a 
lavish hand what others had garnered. 
The orgy of spending stopped only when 
the Bank of North Dakota ran out of 
funds. And the taxpayers paid, or will 
pay, for it all.” 


Public Ownership a Child of Politics 


I need hardly remind you of some of 
the reasons why public ownership does 
not work out well in practice—why, 
nevertheless, there is a recurrent demand 
for it, and what our remedy should be 
against it. 

Public ownership is inefficient primari- 
ly because it has every incentive to be in- 
efficient. Public ownership is a child of 
politics, and politics do not promote 
efficiency. Jobs.are secured and held by 
political pull, not through merit. More- 
over, the system is generally strangled in 
red tape, and is very inflexible. Another 
pronounced cause of inefficiency in pub- 
licly managed utilities is lack of responsi- 
bility. One of the great tenets of scien- 
tific management is that responsibility 
shall go with control. Give a person or a 
corporation control over a property or a 
field of activity, but hold it strictly re- 
sponsible for results in that field. Now 
the private institution never gets away 
from that responsibility. Over it forever 
hangs the sword of Damocles. “Render 
satisfactory service at a reasonable price” 
is the command ever sounding in its ears. 

The consequence is that the privately 
owned and managed concern is constantly 
alert to cut out waste, to reduce lost mo- 
tion, to discover new improvements, to 
open up new markets. It must be pro- 


gressive or perish. But a publicly owned 
plant is subject to no such stern, rigorous 
discipline. Through tax exemptions and 
other favors, it can take unfair advantage 
of its private competitor. It can hide its 
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operative inefficiencies from the - public 
eye. And when the inevitable deficit ap- 
pears, it can often rely on a complacent 
public to accept the increased taxation 
necessary to wipe out that deficit. 


Radical Political Agitators Menace to 
Prosperity 

And yet, although the cold facts show, 
in a long record of case after case, that 
publicly owned and managed utilities are 
less efficiently operated than privately 
owned, there is, nevertheless, a recurring 
demand for public ownership, because of 
the interest continually stirred up by cer- 
tain types of public men and others who 
are aspiring for popular leadership. 
These men, indifferent to the real mis- 
chief created by their activities, are con- 
stitutional busybodies, naturally suspic- 
ious, and engaged in the work of public 
meddling, because of the ease with which 
they can draw attention to themselves by 
such activity, especially in attacking large 
interests and because it is so easy in such 
work to blind the crowd with the glam- 
our of plausibility. Our national rail- 
roads during the past few decades have 
been the especial targets of such political 
leaders. The mischief can hardly. be 
measured. Yet the public has stood for 
this harassing interference and embar- 
rassment against one of the chief factors 


‘ of our general welfare. What would this 


country be; what would the farms or 
businesses be without the railroads? 
These agitating radicals and socialistic 
foes of our national transportation are, 
therefore, foes of the general public and 
a menace to prosperity. 

These men have a certain following 
and more or less support or they could 
not continue. 

The pernicious activities of the radical 
bloc in the United States Senate. for ex- 
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ample, are not only being suffered, but 
supported and yet, as pointed out in a 
recent editorial: “A Senator who would 
plan to spread boll weevil in cotton crops, 
blight in orchards, destructive insects in 
wheat, moth in woolen factories.and Col- 
orado beetles in potato plants, would be 
mobbed, but in what essential, so far as 
results are concerned, would such con- 
duct differ from the assaults made on the 
railroads ?” 

If you as public utility men have your 
busybodies and meddlers, your socialistic 
dreamers and others who are seeking to 
build themselves up by tearing institu- 
tions down, just remember the aggravat- 
ing embarrassment which our national 
railroads have suffered and if their op- 
ponents have had some measure of suc- 
cess remember that there is likely to be 
even a greater tendency towards shooting 
at the target of public utilities. 


Blindness of Prejudice 

What is the reason for this attitude in 
the face of facts? 

I have already given the reason. It 
resides in the huffan mind. We are, in- 
deed, a great nation in our material prog- 
ress, but alas, we have not kept pace 
mentally with our material strides. As 
I have already said, we are moving fast 
in our progress; many minor hardships 
of maladjustment are bound to occur. 
Irritation will, therefore, naturally arise 
in this rapidly progressing nation, just as 
bubbles arise in a boiling kettle. But we 
don’t always ascribe the right causes to 
these maladjustments. Instead, we erect 
a myth or bogey, someone whom we can 
make “the goat.” It is much easier for 
us to vent our spleen on some imaginary 
enemy or tyrant than it is to patiently 
delve into the difficulty and try and locate 
the trouble. And so we shy our verbal 


brickbats at “the interests,” or “the capi- 
talists” or “Wall Street,” or some other 
bogey man. In this state of mind, we 
naturally begin searching about for a 
remedy, and here the sweet, comforting 
phrase of “public ownership” comes to 
our aid. 

There is a world of attractiveness in 
that phrase. It implies something for 
nothing—it implies generous treatment. 
It is a phrase replete with hypnotic sug- 
gestion, and the radical or unscrupulous 
political agitator uses it with telling effect 
on the minds of the uninformed. 


Education by Advertising Will Help 
Solve Problem 

The answer to all this is enlightenment 
—publicity. 

It is not a bad system that is causing 
the trouble. It is not greed. It is not a 
fundamental difference in interests. Our 
system is basically sound and desirable. 
Moreover, we Americans are not greedy ; 
on the contrary, we are generous. Fur- 
thermore, we have no fundamental differ- 
ences among different individuals and 
classes. Our differences are trivial, our 
points of unity and harmony, profound. 

No, the trouble is ignorance. This ig- 
norance is imprisoning us, shackling us. 
It is the truth that will make us free. 
Every public utility, I feel, is no different 
from a manufacturing enterprise. It has 
merchandise of service to sell the public, 
and it has not made a satisfactory sale 
until it has thoroughly sold its public. It 
must create good will, satisfaction, un- 
derstanding, and manifest willingness to 
co-operate. While the public hangs back, 
while it is suspicious, while it nourishes 
antagonism, it is not a satisfied customer. 

Therefore, go in for publicity, for ad- 
vertising. Make it a part of your neces- 
sary cost of doing business. For you need 


(Continued on page 575) 
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CHAIRMEN OF GENERAL COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 





Accident Prevention—F. W. Fisuer, Rochester, N. Y. 
Amendments *. pene Wa. J. Cuarx, Mt. 


Vernon, 
American Standards Committee, pope. 
H. Hatt, New Yeu N. 


GAlternate " Representative) W. Jj. Surrm., 


Representatives on Sectional Committees—Under- 
ground Construction—National a ag Safe- 
B 4 C. Sumpsom, New York, N. Y. 
ov reat Nomenclature and Photometric 


Standard —|— e Philad 
Ventilating Cod Code Gee 7 agusens Ween Wat York, 
N. Y¥. Satety 


s Code "egreingng Come 

W. R. Appicxs, New York, Tiscenana 
Representative) Donaup MoDoman, New 
York, on Y. Safety Code a Laundries— 
A. L. Paumur, New York, N. 


Award Wi Beal Medal—R. B. adinid Milwaukee, 
is. 


Chamber of Commerce—D. D. Bazwum, Boston, Mass. 

Cooperation with Educational Institutions—C. N. 
Cuuss, Davenport, Ia. 

Customer Ownership—Cuus. A. Muwroz, Chicago, Ill. 





Education of Gas Company Employees—B. J. - 
Laney, Chicago, Ill. - 


Finance—James Lawrence, New York, N. Y. 

Gas Safety Code—W. R. Appicus, New York, N. Y. 
Gas Standards—J. B. Kuumrr, Philadelphia, Pa. 
eee Sectiong—L. R. Durrox, Jenkintown, Pa. 
National Fire a Association—R. S,; Dov, 


New Yont, 
‘ominating—C. Cone, Baltimore, Md. 
Rate Fundamentals—R, A. Canter, New York, N. Y. 
Rate Structure—T. V. Purcent, Chicago, Ill. 
Representation on National Joint Committee of Public 
Utility Sencatens 2D D. Barnum, Boston, 
Mass.; R. B. Brown, Milwaukee bial R. A. 
Carrer, New arate N. Y.; B. 6. Co New 
York, N. Y; H. L. Donerty, New Youn "h. ¥ 
Prilsacip = York, N.Y Ov Gump 
1 e a, a.;5 THROP, 

3 Cuan. A. Moumroz, Chicago, I ii 7 
wedi ‘ee Appliance Specifications—W. T. Rason, 
New York, N. Y. * 

United States National Committee of International 
Commissio: 


m on 
on—Howarp Lyon, Gloucester, N. J. 





Hire Them During Good Behavior 


An editorial from the Portland (Oregon) Oregonian worthy of consideration. 


(Ebrror’s Note.) 


Eins CHANGE in the view of public ser- 
vice corporations from privileged in- 
stitutions enjoying a private snap called a 
franchise to public servants hired to sup- 
ply certain necessities has developed 


other ideas. When the right to use the 
streets was treated as a valuable privilege, 
permitting the holder to charge all that 
the traffic would bear or all that its terms 
stipulated, it was granted for a fixed term 
and all obligations of the holder had to 
be met within that term. If large expen- 
ditures became necessary near the end of 
the term, money could not be borrowed 
on long-term bonds extending beyond the 
term at low interest; it had to be bor- 
rowed on notes due within the term and 
to be paid from earnings during the life 


of the franchise, also begring a high rate 
of interest. Cost of service was raised 
by the amount of this principal and in- 
terest, and the public paid in correspond- 
ing higher rates. 

The corporation is now regarded as a 
public servant—a sort of hired man to 
supply gas, electricity or transportation. 
It is authorized to use the streets for 
those purposes, and its charges are regu- 
lated by a public commission to require a 
certain quality of service and to yield a 
certain rate of income on its plant over 
cost of service. This plan permits of no 
value as attaching to the franchise. . If 
income on such value were included in 
cost of service, the public would in effect 
be charging itself for the use of its own 
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streets. The public, on the contrary, is 
directly interested in keeping down the 
expenses of a company, for it thereby 
keeps down the rates that it pays. 

When that is the situation, any limit to 
the period during which a company has 
the right to occupy the streets works di- 
rectly against those whom it serves. 
When that limit is near, the company 
must either pay high interest in order to 
make improvements or repairs or it must 
let its plant run down. In the former 
case the public pays high rates to cover 
the loan and interest; in the latter case it 
gets poor service. The way to escape the 
dilemma is to fix no time limit to the 
franchise, to regard the company as a man 
hired to work for the public with his 
own tools, and to let it hold the job as 
long as it does well. This plan has been 
found to work to the public advantage in 
more ways than one. A company that 


















the long, costly process of forfeiting a 
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gives poor results can be “fired” without - 


franchise, but it can hold the job indefi- 
nitely, provided it gives good service. It 
can, therefore, maintain and improve its 
plant at minimum cost. The company is 
on its good behavior, and the public gets 
good service at reasonable rates. 

But much depends on the type of men 
that the people elect to the public service 
commission. If they elect men compe- 
tent to solve intricate business problems, 
who act as unprejudiced judges between 
the corporations and their customers and 
who have courage to do an unpopular 
thing when justice dictates, they will be 
weil served and the corporations will do 
their duty, both to hold their jobs and 
because they can be confident of a square 
deal. If the people elect incompetent 
men or men who play politics with their 
jobs, service will deteriorate, through 
lack of efficient supervision, through in- 
adequate rates and through doubt on the 
part of companies that they will hold 
their jobs. 
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GAS COMPANIES 


Florence Gas & Fuel Co., 
S. W. Brown, Sec.-Treas., 
Florence, S. C. 


City Gas Co., 
S. J. Jones, Mgr., 
Marquette, Mich. 


Peoples Gas & Electric Co., 
F. P. Bowen, Genl. Mgr., 
214 Main St, 
Savanna, Ill. 


The Ashtabula Gas Co., 
F. W. Stone, Mgr., 
6 Progress St., 
Ashtabula, Ohio. 


New Members 





MANUFACTURERS 


Ditto, Inc. 
530 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Barber-Greene Co., 
H. S. Greene, V. P., 
West Park Ave., 
Aurora, Ill. 


Payne Dean, Ltd., 
Payne Dean, Pres., 
P.O. Box 1051, 

Stamford, Conn. 


The American Manufacturing Co., 
R. J. Hutchins, Sales Mgr., 
Ray St. & Deeds Ave. 
Dayton, Ohio. 































Entertainment Program 
Fifth Annual Convention*—October 15th-19th, 1923 


T HE ENTERTAINMENT COMMITTEE has arranged the following program which 
contains some unusual and distinctive features. 


Tuesday Evening, October 16, 8:30 o’clock 
Informal dance in The Convention Hall at the ocean end of the Steel Pier. 
Good music—Special entertainment features—Refreshments. 
Members and their guests will be admitted to the Pier on this evening on 
showing the Convention badge. 


Wednesday Afternoon, October 17, 3 o’clock 
The Association will entertain as their guests the ladies attending the Con- 
vention at a card party and tea in the Submarine Grill of the Hotel Traymore. 
Tickets for this function will be obtainable at the Registration Desk on the 
Steel Pier up to 6 o’clock Tuesday, October 16th, on presentation of the stub 
attached to the special announcement in the Convention Program. 


Wednesday Evening, October 17, 8:00 o’clock 


The Public Relations Symposium will be held on this evening in the Rose 
Room of the Hotel Traymore. Besides the eminent speakers provided, there 
will be musical selections by the Madrigal Singers of Philadelphia, a well-known 
choral organization. 


Thursday Evening, October 18, 8:30 o’clock 

On this evening, the Association has taken for their exclusive use the 
Steeplechase Pier and all its attractions. This Festival Night should prove to 
be one of the most enjoyable evenings ever spent by our members and guests. 
The many innocent and fun provoking shows on this pier are guaranteed to 
renew our youth. Personally conducted by some of our most prominent mem- 
bers—pop corn, peanuts, pink lemonade and hot-dogs— Carnival suits—Con- 
tinuous dancing in the new ball-room—Special contests and prizes. An excell- 
ent chance to become better acquainted and forget for one evening the advanc- 
ing years and business cares and worries. 


Members and their guests will be admitted to Steeplechase Pier on this 
evening by ticket only. These tickets will be on sale at the Registration Desk 
and the price is $3.00 which covers all entertainment features during the Con- 
vention. 

Golfing 

Arrangements have been made with the Seaview Golf Club for extending 

the privileges of their course and house to any of our members desiring to play 


“Tentative program subject to slight changes or additions. 
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during the Convention week up to and including Friday, October 19th. Cards 
of introduction will be available at the Registration Desk. The regular club 
charge for greens, fees, etc., will be made. 


Cooking Demonstrations and Lectures 


On Wednesday and Thursday mornings, October 17th and 18th, respective- 
ly, Miss Ada Bessie Swann, of the Public Service Gas Company, Newark, N. J., 
will lecture and give cooking demonstrations in the Auditorium, second floor, 
Boardwalk end of the Steel Pier. 


& & Td 


Nominating Committee Reports 


The Committees, appointed for the purpose of selecting candidates for the 
offices of chairman and vice-chairman of the various Sections, submit the fol- 
lowing unanimous reports: 


Accounting Section 


ci ac aac W. A. Sauer, The Peoples Gas Light & Coke Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 


For Vice-Chairman, H. C. Davidson, Consolidated Gas Co. of New York, 
New York, N. Y. 


Advertising Section 


For Chairman, James M. Bennett, The United Gas Improvement Co., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 
For Vice-Chairman, F. L. Blanchard, H. L. Doherty & Co., New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers’ Section 
For Chairman, G. W. Parker, Russell Engineering Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
For Vice-Chairman, E. E. Basquin, The Surface Combustion Co., New 
York, N. Y. 


Industrial Gas Section 
(Report not received) 


Commercial Section 
(Report not received) 


Technical Section 
For Chairman, L. J. Willien, C. H. Tenney & Co., Boston, Mass. 
For Vice-Chairman, Geo. H. Waring, American Public Utilities Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 





More Tourist Camps Equipped with Gas 


E PUBLISHED, in the July issue, 
“Educating the Summer Tourist,” 
which described the equipping with gas 
of tourist camps by the Valparaiso Light- 
ing Company and the Utah Gas & Coke 
Company. Since then we have learned 
that the Great Falls Gas Company at 
Great Falls, Montana and South Haven 
Gas Company at South Haven, Michigan, 
have also been utilizing this novel method 
of bringing gas service before the public. 
At Great Falls the camp is equipped 
with hot plates and prepayment meters 
and there is a water heater also in ser- 
vice. The gas company started this work 
in 1921 and since then there has been an 


average of 4,000 people at the Great 
Falls tourist park each year. 

The South Haven Gas Company has 
also been doing this same valuable and 
useful propaganda work for the last three 
years in their local tourist camp. That 
the results have been excellent is clearly 
shown by the happy group in the accom- 
panying picture, a view of a bit of this 
attractive camp. 

These companies are also to be compli- 
mented for making the most of such 
splendid opportunities to further educate 
the public and increase the good-will of 
this same public toward our great indus- 
try. 








Hotel Rates 


For the information of our membership we give below the Hotel Rates. 
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RATES BY THE DAY 


Rooms with Private Bath 


For One Person 


Rooms without Private Bath 





For Two Persons 





For Two Persons 
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Merchandise Billing 


Don’t forget to visit the Accounting Section Booths 


A GAS COMPANY OPERATOR WILL 


DEMONSTRATE FOR YOU 
THE LATEST TIME AND MONEY-SAVING SYSTEMS 

















MERCHANDISE BILLING 


Every Day, 9:00 a. m. to 6:00 p. m. 


A. G. A. Annual Convention and E 


ibition, Atlantic City, 


October 15-19, 1923 











Associations Affiliated with A. G. A. 





Canadian Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—Mar. 25, 
Pres.—Col. D. R. Street, rR Beg y= Co., Ottawa, 


Ont., Can. 
Acting Sec.-Tr.—E. A. Hills, 17 Toronto St., Toronto. 
Conv., 1924. 


Empire State Gas and ges ear 


Date of Affiliation—Nov. 21, 
Pres.—M. Orie Brayton, Utica ‘i & Electric Co., 


Sec.—C. H. B. "Casati, Grand Central Terminal, New 


Annual Meetin 1 “Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid, 
N. Y Oct. 8, 9, 1923. 


Iilinois Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Mar. 
.—Robert B. MacDonald, +32. Power Co., 

ther, 305 Illinois Mine Workers 
, Springfield, 3 


Indiana Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—April 24, 
Pres.—L. Fitzgerald, Gary Heat, Lishe & Water Co., 


Gary, In 

Sa-Sd, J; Burke, Citizens Gas Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 

Conv., 1924. 


Iowa District Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—May 21 
Brees 5 — ‘Light & Heating Co., 
Sec.-Tr. ate R. Sterrett, 551 Seventh St., Des Moines, 
a. 
Conv., 1924. 


Michigan Gas Association 
Date of Affiliation—Se 
Pres. eras * w. ono, 


we Creek, Mic’ 
Sec.-Tr.—A. Schroeder, Grand Rapids Gas Light 
Conv., Hotel ” Pantlind, 

19-20. 


ie "Check Gas Co., Bat- 


eed Rapids, Mich. 
rand Rapids, Mich., Sept. 


Missouri Association of Public Utilities 
Date of Affiliation—June 18, 1920 
Pres.—H. C. Blackwell, 1330 Grand Ave., 
City, Mo. 
Sec.-Tr.—F., = Beardslee, 315 N. 12th St., St. Louis, 


Wiley F. Corl, Chmn. Affiliation Com., Missouri 
Utilities Co., Mexico, Mo. 
Conv., 1924. 


Kansas 


New England Association of Gas Engineers 
Date of Affiliation—Feb. 19, 


1919 
Pres.—C. E. ee C. H. Tenney & Co., Boston, 


Sec.-Tr.—J. 4 "Tyabury, 247 Essex St., Salem, Mass. 
Conv., Boston, 1924. 


Oe ee ee ee 


Date of Affiliation—Oct. 1 

Gov.—F. A. Woodhead, 639° Teciiuscts Ave., 
Arlington, Mass. 

Sec.—M. ereace Webber, 150 Congress St., Boston 


Annual Motes 1924. 


New Jersey Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—April 25, 
Pres.—James P. _ alan. Public ae Gas Co., 


Newar J. 

Sec.-Tr.—R. A. ‘Koehler, Public Service Gas Co., 
Newark, a 

Conv., 1924. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 


Date of Siiintien—Sest. 18, 1919 
Pres.—F. S. Wade, Southern Counties Gas Co., Los 


eles 
Sec.-Tr.—W. Henderson, 812 Howard St., San 
ncisco, 


Fran Cal. 
Conv., Del Monte, Cal, Sept. 11-14. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 
Date of fBistie to 10, 
Pres.—Grier Hersh, York ae Vork Pa. 
‘ullen, Hasiebace Gas Co., Harris- 
burg, Pa. 
Conv., 1924. 
South Central Gas Association 


Date of Affiliation—Oct. 15, 19: 
Pres.—F. .. oe Southwestern Gas & Elec- 


Sec-Tr—S. J 7. Ballinger, yy oy Public Service 
Co., tonio, Texas. 
Conv., 1924. 


Southern Gas Association 


Date ¢. bm gg 20, 1919 
Pres.—E. Rieha, 1602 Mae an Bldg., Baltimore, 


Tad 
Sec.-Tr—E. D. Brewer, 75 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Conv., 1924. 


North Mayson Ave., 


Wisconsin Utilities cape 


Date of Affiliation—March 25, 
Pres.—Harold isse, Wisconsin Valley Electric 


Co., 
Exec.-Sec.—J. 
Conv., 1924. 


Wausau, Wis 
N. Qe. 


445 Washington Bildg., 
dison, Wis. 


Geographic Divisions 


Eastern States Gas Conference 


Date of Pyrmotion-Ageth 11, 1923 
Pres.—P. mS Gadsd The United Gas Improvement 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Sec.-Tr.—L. R. Dutton, Philadelphia Suburban Gas 
& Electric Co., Jenkintown, Pa. 


Conv., 1924. 











ACCOUNTING SECTION 


J. W. HEINS, Chairman 


W. A. SAUER, Vice-Chairman 


H. W. HARTMAN, Secretary 








MANAGING COMMITTEE—1923 


Ig: J. Rewerk, i Sa (Canadian) 


H., 
A., “Ationte, Ga. 
‘Ww. H., Baltimore, Md. 
DeWrrr, Worcester, Mass. (N. E. Gas Eng.) 
€. Springheld ‘Me. (Missouri) 
a °. issouri 
w- i. Boston, Mass. 
New York, N 
Cr Jacksonville. Fla. Pi peered 2 
"pra ilwaukee, Wis. isconsin) 
I. S., Boston, Mass. 
San Francisco, Cal. prs Coast) 
F. i St. Paul, Minn. 
. M., Aurora, Til, ‘(Ilinois) 
nton. 
Detroit, * Mich. (Michigan) 
ALL, at pat Philadelphia, Pa. 
james, New York, N. Y. 


bs mad Central) 


Y. 
Gee Jersey) 
a te 
(Pennsylvania) 
Ind. 


Md. 
Y. (Empire State G. 





CHAIRMEN OF SECTION COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 





Budget—F. H. tao, Reshester, N. Y¥. 

Customers Accoun i A. Dorrie, Boston, Mass. 

Fixed Capital Reco Hi. J. LaWaut, Philadelphia, 
a. 

Insurance—J. G. Rees, Baltimore, Md. 

Nominating—Ewatp Haasz, Milwaukee, Wis. 


State freer and Con 
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Operating Budget 


EDWARD PORTER, The United Gas Improvement Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


T= OPERATING BuDGET SYSTEM as 
outlined herein is intended primarily 
for the so-called small company, as the 
larger companies usually have —_— 
systems in operation. 

An operating budget should include the 
earnings, operating expenses, and income 
deductions. 

In most companies, the manager with his 
immediate assistants would be best fitted 
to prepare the budget; the New Business 
Department giving assistance concerning 
sales, earnings, and costs of new busi- 
ness ; the Engineering Department giving 
assistance as to production and distribu- 
tion costs, additional plant capacity and 
extensions required ; the Accounting De- 


partment giving assistance on commercial 
and general expense costs, non-operating 
revenue and fixed charges, and bringing 
the component parts together into a com- 
pleted budget. 

It is, of course, necessary to outline 
some definite program preliminary to 
compiling the budget, and the first step 
usually taken is to have the New Busi- 
ness Department prepare an estimate of 
the sales and revenue, which should give 
the sales in cubic feet by classes and 
revenue in dollars by classes ; likewise an 
estimate of the increase in meters and 
services, which may be added to the com- 
pany’s system. 

With the completion of the estimate of 
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the sales by the New Business Depart- 
ment, it should be turned over to the En- 
gineering Department to estimate upon 
Production and Distribution costs. 

Concurrent with this estimate, the En- 
gineering Department should prepare a 
Budget for construction, covering the 
Plant and Distribution system, which, 
when finally -decided upon, forms the 
basis for estimating the amount of new 
capital required and for determining the 
amount of additional interest charges, 
which latter item is referred to later. 

The balance of the operating costs, 
other than New Business costs, which 
should be prepared by the New Business 
Department, should be prepared by the 
Accounting Department. 

As all utilities follow some form of 
classification of accounts, this should be 
the base on which to project the budget, 
and the Classification of Accounts of the 
American Gas Association is used as a 
guide herein. 

Operating budgets are generally made 
to cover a year, beginning January Ist 
and ending December 31st; and are usu- 
ally prepared in the latter part of the year 
preceding the budget year. 

There should be shown on the Budget 
the complete year’s operating costs of 
the previous year ; the current period op- 
erating costs up to the date the budget is 
being compiled, and the current month’s 
operating costs. 

These costs should be shown in two 
ways, tnat is, the costs in dollars and in 
cents per thousand cubic feet for each 
account. 

A blank form, printed and ruled, show- 
ing the accounts usually kept, should be 
used. Four small columns and four 
larger columns should be ruled off; the 
first to show the cost per M cubic feet, 
and the second to show the dollars. In 
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the first column in each case should be 
inserted the costs for the preceding year. 
In the second column in each case should 
be inserted the costs for the number of 
months of the present year up to the time 
the budget is being compiled for the next 
year. In the third column in each case 
should be inserted the costs for the cur- 
rent month’s operations. In the fourth 
column in each case should be inserted 
the estimated costs for the budget year. 


Operating Revenue i 

The estimate of operating revenue 
representing revenue from the sales of 
gas, is best determined by the New Busi- 
ness Department, if such a department is 
a part of the organization, and in the ab- 
sence of such a department, by the indi- 
viduals in closest contact with business 
conditions in the community served and 
with the prospects of the growth of the 
company’s service. 

It is well to show the revenue to be ob- 
tained by classes, as called for by the 
classification of accounts; or if so de- 
sired, by classes of consumers, such as 
residential, industrial, municipal sales, 
street lighting and sales to other utilities. 

In the preparation of this estimate, 
the customers already attached to the 
company’s system and additional custom- 
ers to be obtained, should be considered. 

As a guide in testing the estimate, the 
consumption per meter or the consump- 
tion per capita, should be computed, or 
these factors may be used as an aid in 
building up the estimate. 

When the estimated sales in cubic feet 
have been determined, the revenue in dol- 
lars should then be calculated, based upon 
the rates established in the rate schedule. 


Non-Operating Revenue 
The items to be included under this 
caption are usually familiar to the Ac- 





















counting Department, and are generally 
best prepared by it. 


Production Costs 
The accounts for carburetted water gas 
production are as follows: 


Production Supervision 

Boiler House Labor 

Generator House Labor 

Purification Labor 

General Labor 

Boiler Fuel 

Generator Fuel 

Oil—Water Gas 

Purification Supplies 

Water 

Production Supplies and Expenses 

Maintenance Buildings 

Maintenance Apparatus 

Residuals 
Production Supervision 

Unless there ‘are some changes in sal- 
aries, consulting engineers’ expenses, or 
other items, there should be very little 
change in the total cost of this item for 
the Budget year, and a similar cost in 
dollars for this item should be placed in 
the Budget year, and this cost then di- 
vided by the estimated make to secure 
the cost per M of gas made. 


Boiler House Labor 

Unless the plant is large—and even in 
that event, for a small normal increase in 
make, with no increase in wages, the total 
expenditure for this item should approxi- 
mate the same from year to year. An 
inspection of the three columns tabulated 
should make it possible to estimate close- 
ly the total amount for the Budget year, 
after which the cost per M can be worked 
out and filled in. 


Generator House Labor 

If the make is estimated to increase, 
and there are no increases in rates for 
labor, the increased amount of gas can, to 
a certain extent, be made without any in- 
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crease in total cost for labor, except pos- 
sibly the extra cost of the gas maker and 
helper. This total cost, therefore, can be 
estimated and divided by the amount of 
gas made, and the per M figure obtained,. 
which, if too low, can be increased, and 
the total cost increased accordingly for 
the Budget year. 


Purification Labor 

The tendency will be, other conditions 
being equal, that the cost per M of gas 
made will be about the same as it has 
been running in the past. An inspection 
of the costs already tabulated should be 
made, after which the estimated cost per 
M can be put in and the total cost in 
dollars for the Budget year estimated in 
accordance with the estimated make. 


General Labor 

This item is likely to be variable. If 
considerable construction and alterations 
to the plant have taken place during the 
past year, and a considerable amount of 
cleaning up and other work has been 
done, it may be found that the costs of 
that year can be reduced for the Budget 
year. The total cost of general labor 
should approximate the same each year, 
regardless of the usual normal increase 
in make. Inspection of the figures should 
show the total cost to be put in the Bud- 
get year, after which the cost per M can 
also be worked out and inserted. 


Boiler Fuel 

At the end of the columns, there 
should be filled in the amount of boiler 
fuel used per M, and its cost per ton, in- 
cluding any handling or storage charges. 
After securing from the Purchasing 
Agent, or from such other sources as 
may be available, the estimated price for 
the fuel to be used during the Budget 
year, an inspection of the past results ob- 
tained should make it possible to fill in 
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the estimated amount of fuel that will be 
used per M of gas made, and with the 
estimated cost per ton of fuel, the esti- 
mated cost per M of gas made can be in- 
serted in the Budget year, after which 
the total cost in dollars for the Budget 
year can be filled in. 


Generator Fuel 

At the end of the columns, there should 
be filled in the amount of generator fuel 
used per M, and its cost per ton, includ- 
ing any handling or storage charges. 
After securing from the Purchasing 
Agent, or from such other sources as 
may be available, the estimated price for 
the fuel to be used during the Budget 
year, an inspection of the past results ob- 
tained should make it possible to fill in 
the estimated amount of fuel that will 
be used per M of gas made, and with the 
estimated cost per ton of fuel, the esti- 
mated cost per M of gas made can be 
inserted in the Budget year, after which 
the total cost in dollars for the Budget 
vear can be filled in. 


Oil-W ater. Gas 

At the end of the columns, there 
should be filled in the amount of oil used 
per M, and its cost per gallon, including 
any handling or storage charges. After 
securing from the Purchasing Agent, or 
from such other sources as may be avail- 
able, the estimated price for the oil to be 
used during the Budget year, an inspec- 
tion of the past results obtained should 
make it possible to fill in the estimated 
amount of oil that will be used per M of 
gas made, and with the estimated cost 
per gallon of oil, the estimated cost per 
M of gas made can be inserted in the 
Budget year, after which the total cost 
in dollars for the Budget year can be 
filled in. 
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Purification Supplies 

It is assumed that the purification stock 
will be changed in operating from time to 
time, based on experience as to the work 
done by the oxide. Under these circum- 
stances, this cost should run fairly uni- 
form per M of gas made. Then, an in- 
spection of the cost figures in the first 
three columns will determine the cost to 
be placed in the Budget year for this 
item, 


Water 

This item should run fairly uniform in 
cost per M of gas made, and an inspec- 
tion of the actual cost columns will de- 
termine the cost to be entered in the Bud- 
get year. 


Production Supplies and Expenses 
Unless there are some extraordinary 
items, these costs should run fairly uni- 
form per M of gas made, and an inspec- 
tion of the actual costs will determine the 
costs to be entered in the Budget year. 


Maintenance Buildings and Maintenance 
Apparatus 

The maintenance items will vary con- 
siderably from year to year, depending 
upon the condition of the plant, and on 
how well the plant maintenance has been 
kept up in the past. An inspection of the 
columns showing present and past costs, 
and a careful survey of what the prob- 
able large expenditures will be for the 
Budget year, will determine the figures 
to be entered in the Budget year. 

It is assumed in making these esti- 
mates, the possibilities of reductions in 
costs will be considered, and these reduc- 
tions included wherever they are possible 
or probable. This is also true of in- 
creased costs, stich as large maintenance 
items, due to rebuilding and remodeling. 
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Residuals 

The only residual for credit in the 
manufacture of water gas is usually the 
tar made, which may be used for boiler 
fuel, or sold. An inspection of the col- 
umns of cost figures, showing the pres- 
ent and past credits, and bearing in mind 
the probable use or sale during the Bud- 
get year will determine the credit to be 
entered in the Budget year for this item. 


Production Costs for Coal Gas 

If coal gas is manufactured in addition 
to water gas, then the estimated make will 
have to be divided in two, one for water 
gas and the other for coal gas, the 
amounts depending on the size of the coal 
gas plant and the economy of operation 
or manufacture of the two kinds of gases 
under the conditions contemplatéd for the 
Budget year. Having made this division, 
the water gas estimate can be made as 
has been indicated. 

The coal gas estimate of production 
costs can be made in a similar manner to 
the production costs for water gas, ex- 
cept that care will have to be exercised in 
estimating the residual credit for by- 
products, as well as to estimate as ac- 
curately as possible the cost of gas coal. 

After making the two separate esti- 
mates of costs, they can be combined, and 
the total production costs obtained. 


Distribution Costs : 
The following are the accounts for 
Distribution : 


Distribution Supervision 
Distribution Office Expense 
Service Expense 

Consumers’ Premises Expense 
Distribution Pumping 
Maintenance of Mains 
Maintenance of Services 
Maintenance of Meters 

Reset and Removed Meters 


The costs for Distribution should rin 
more uniformly than for Production. 

The estimate of costs to be entered in 
the Budget year will have to be based 
principally on inspection of the past and 
present operating costs, estimating either 
the dollar column first, or the per M col- 
umn, as may be found advisable, and 


-whichever runs the most uniform. 


If there are any extraordinary ex- 
penses, such as a consumers’ inspection 
campaign, extensive paving program re- 
quiring overhauling of mains and ser- 
vices, or considerable overhauling of 
meters, due to repairs having accumu- 
lated, increases in these items will have 
to be provided in accordance with what 
seems probable for the Budget year. If, 
however, during the past and present 
these items have been running high, due 
to this work having been kept up, the 
future costs of these items will decrease 
materially. 

With three periods available, it is 
sometimes helpful to check the total year- 
ly costs for the Budget year by dividing 
the current period’s costs by the number 
of months, and multiplying this result by 
12, and also by multiplying by 12, the last 
month’s operating cost, espécially for fig- 
ures that should run fairly uniform, such 
as the labor items, supplies and expenses, 
etc. 


New Business Costs 
The accounts appearing under this 
heading are as follows: 


Promotion Supervision 
Promotion Supplies and Expenses 
Advertising 

Soliciting 

Appliance ienubiettin 


As these costs are determined largely 
by the company’s policy, it should be pos- 
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sible after inspecting the costs for the 
previous year and the current period, to 
decide upon the amount which will be 
expended during the Budget year. If the 
company contemplates an extensive ad- 
vertising campaign and an intensive sales 
campaign, it will be possible to approxi- 
mate the cost of any such activities, as the 


cost of the newspaper advertising can’ 


readily be obtained from the newspapers 
and a sales campaign can be estimated. 


Commercial Costs 
The accounts under this heading are: 


Commercial Salaries 
Collection Expenses 
Meter Reading 


Office Expense 

After reviewing the costs for the past 
and present periods, some idea will be 
obtained of how these costs are going, 
and in estimating for the Budget year, 
consideration should be given to any 
prospective additions to the force, any 
increases in salaries that may be contem- 
plated, and any increases or decreases in 
connection with the expense of operating 
the commercial office, such as office rent, 
stationery, books, office accessories, etc. 

Consideration must be given to any 
unusual expenses that may have been in- 
curred in the prior periods, and if they 
are not usual or normal, they should be 
eliminated in the Budget year. Under 
ordinary circumstances, the cost per 
thousand or the cost per meter may be 
used as a guide, but fhese factors should 
be checked with the dollar costs as well, 
and if the amount is insufficient or too 
much, it should be corrected to agree 
with the conditions anticipated in the 


Budget year. 


General Costs 
The aceounts under this heading are: 
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General Salaries 
General Expense 
Legal Expenses 
Insurance 

Injuries and Damages 
Uncollectible Gas Bills 


The plan outlined: under the heading of 
“Commercial Costs” will apply to “Gen- 
eral Costs.” 

However, particular care should be ex- 
ercised in.estimating the amount apply- 
ing to “General Expense,” this account 
being more or less of a “catch all” for any 
expenditures which cannot be directly al- 
located to some particular account. In- 
quiries should be made to ascertain if any 
unusual expenditures are to be made, and 
which should be provided for, so that 
they may be included in this account, or 
to eliminate any unusual charges which 
will not have to be met during the Budget 
year. 

It is usually a general custom with re- 
spect to the amount to be charged off for 
uncollectible bills, to gauge this upon past 
experience ; a basis reflected in a certain 
percentage of the operating revenue or 
cents per thousand cubic feet, may also 
be used as a guide. 

Accident and Damages are likewise 
based upon experience and the estimate 
for this account may be made on the 
basis of a certain percentage of the Oper- 
ating Revenue or cents per thousand 
cubic feet. 

The estimate for “Insurance” should 
be based upon the experience of the past, 
taking into consideration any increases or 
decreases in the amount of insurance to 
be carried, and any changes in the premi- 
um rate. 

The estimate for “Legal Expenses” 
should be based upon the amount of 
actual retainers paid at the time the bud- 
get is prepared, and any anticipated ex- 





















penses that may have to be provided for. 


Taxes 

The estimate for Taxes, covering as it 
does state, city and government taxes, 
should be prepared by basing the estimate 
upon the knowledge of the Company’s 
assessment in the past, the rate and con- 
templated changes in any of these fac- 
tors. It is well to show Taxes by classes 
to insure that none of the various taxes 
have been overlooked. 


Renewals and Replacements 


The amount taken up in Operating Ex- ~ 


penses for this account will be governed 
by the policy or requirements of the in- 
dividual companies. 


Income Deductions 

The present outstanding obligations, 
both funded and unfunded, should be set 
forth in detail and the interest thereon 
calculated. Using this result as a base, 
the interest on any new money which 
may be put into the property, whether 
through the issue of securities or through 
loans, should be calculated from the esti- 
mated dates that interest will accrue. 
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Form F—Actual Size 12” x 9%” 


These dates are usually obtained from 
the report covering the construction pro- 
gram which should state the periods dur- 
ing the Budget year when funds for con- 
struction purposes will be required. 

Allowance should be made for such 
portion of construction requirements as 
may be financed from excess cash on 
hand, from estimated excess net income 
and from such charges in the Budget as 
do not require cash outlay such as Re- 
serves, Suspense Accounts, etc. 

Other income deductions, such as 
Rental of Leased Plants, Bond Discount 
and Expense, and similar items, if any, 
should be listed and given the proper con- 
sideration for the Budget year. 


Forms 

Forms F, G and H are included herein 
as a guide. Necessarily, any forms can- 
not be final, and that used in connection 
with the Operating Budget is a sugges- 
tion and can be built up in accordance 
with the requirements of each company 
in preparing its budget. 
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Form G—<Actual Size 12” x 9%” 


Form H—<Actual Size 12” 9%” 





Report of Sub-committee on Bookkeeping 
Without Books 


W. H. CASSELL, Chairman, Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Company, 
Baltimore, Md 


T HE SusB-CoMMITTEE on Bookkeep- 
ing Without Books met in Baltimore 
on Wednesday, April 25th, those present 
being W. H. Cassell, Chairman, T. R. 
Clayton, H. Frey, A. R. Keller, and W. 
A. Doering, Chairman of the Committee 
on Customers’ Accounting. 

After a general discussion of the duties 
of the Committee as outlined in the min- 
utes of the meeting of the General Com- 
mittee held in New York on December 
20th, it was decided to send a brief ques- 
tionnaire to the companies known to the 
Committee to have adopted some form of 
Bookkeeping Without Books. No at- 
tempt was made to secure any informa- 
tion as to “actual saving affected as com- 
pared with system formerly in use,” but 
inquiry was made as to: (a) Difficulties, 
if any, experienced in its introduction or 
operation; (b) Any modifications intro- 
duced in the original system as it is ap- 
plied in Baltimore because of such diffi- 
culties, or to take care of special local 
conditions. Letters were sent to the fol- 
lowing companies : 
Allentown-Bethlehem Gas Co., Allen- 

town, Pa. 

United Gas Improvement Co., (Philadel- 
phia Gas Works) Philadelphia, Pa. 
Nashville Gas & Heating Co., Nashville, 

Tenn. 

Consumers Gas Co., Reading, Pa. 
Harrisburg Gas Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Counties Gas & Electric Co., Norristown, 

Pa. 

Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, 


Chicago, Il. 
Philadelphia Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


To date of this report replies have been 
received from 


Rochester Gas & Electric Corporation, 

- Rochester, N. Y. 

Northern States Power Co., Faribault, 
Minn. 

United Gas Improvement Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ‘ 

Harrisburg Gas Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 

Counties Gas & Electric Co., Norristown, 


Pa. 
Philadelphia Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Public Service Co. of Northern Illinois, 
Chicago, Il. 
Consumers Gas Co., Reading, Pa. 
= Gas & Heating Co., Nashville, 
enn. 


These replies indicate that all of the 
companies who have adopted Bookkeep- 
ing Without Books follow the basic 
principle of the Baltimore System, al- 
though most of them make some minor 
changes to suit their local conditions or 
their own convenience. The following 
quotation under the heading “Difficulties, 
if any, experienced in its introduction or 
operation” are listed as a matter of rec- 
ord. 


United Gas Improvement Company 

“In general, we are thoroughly satis- 
fied as well as gratified at the success at- 
tained through the change, and the proof 
of our firm belief in this system is the 
fact that we are going over to it just as 
rapidly as conditions warrant, meaning 
by that, at the expiration of the bound 
ledgers.” 
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Harrisburg Gas Company 

“Personally I feel as far as we have 
gone, that the new system offers more ad- 
vantages than disadvantages over the old 
bound books. We realize that it will take 
a little time to round off the rough cor- 
ners, but those who are handling the 
work are very favorably impressed with 
its possibilities. We are not hurrying the 
change—rather familiarizing ourselves 
thoroughly with each step taken, and 
where the system is carefully followed as 
far as local conditions will permit, I am 
satisfied that objections will be eliminated 
as we proceed with the work.” 


Counties Gas & Electric Company 

“In answer to question ‘B’, would say 
that we have not experienced any difficulty 
in the introduction of the system, and we 
believe that it is going to work out ad- 
vantageously. As stated in your letter, 
we, of course, could not expect to affect 
any savings as yet. It is considerable 
work and also some expense in making 
the change.” 


Philadelphia Company 

“Decidedly difficult to train old em- 
ployees to see the new system, being so 
different from the old. The radical 
change in disposing of ledgers which con- 
tained all the data relative to the con- 
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sumers’ account to the new method under 
which various data is now confined to the 
Meter Reading Book and other records 
which makes the delinquent customer 
more difficult to handle, causing more 
time in obtaining all information on that 


class of consumers. In this respect we 
are making constant changes of minor 
character to better the detail conditions, 
and are gradually getting results which in 
time we expect to come to the point of 
satisfaction.” 


Nashville Gas & Heating Company 

“Referring to the actual savings ef- 
fected as compared with the system form- 
erly used, we will be able to reduce the 
cost of operating our Accounting De- 
partment about $5,000 this year. Al- 
though we began to change the system 
January ist, we did not complete the 
change until April, so therefore, we feel 
that after this year our saving will be 
considerably more than the amount men- 
tioned. We are going to say that we have 
practically eliminated the difficulties 
arising from the system. Anyway, much 
more so than were had with the old sys- 
tem.” 

The following is a tabulation of the 
modifications introduced by the various 
companies : 





Substitute for Ledger Cash Posting Filing 
‘ian card Accum- Current © Delin- 
Sales Coupon detached a du- ulate to and quent 
Register rom bill picate 0 of meter Daily due date Separate together 
Rochester Gas & Elec. Corp. Yes Yes Yes 
Northern States Power Co. Yes No Yes Yes 
United Gas Improvement Co. Yes No Yes Yes 
Harrisburg Gas Co. Yes No Yes 
Counties & Elec. Co. Yes No Yes Yes 
Philadelphia Compan No Yes Yes 
Cons. G. Elec. Lt. & We Pr. Co. (Balt. oo Yes - Yes Yes Yes 
Public Service Co. of N. Illinois Yes 


Consumers Gas Co. 


Yes 
(In use since a1 728 satisfied) 
(Continued on page 574) 
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The Public Must Be Told 


J. C. McQUISTON, Vice President, Public Utilities Advertising Association 


vo NEVER miss the water till the well 
runs dry. This is an old saying but 
still rings true. The other day, while 
riding on a railroad train, my eye caught 
a little pamphlet marked “Food for 
Thought” and underneath it the words 
“When Railroads Quit.” I quote the 
item: 

Discussing the abandonment of the’ Pe- 
oria & East St. Louis Railroad, leaving 
12,000 persons without transportation, 
George W. Hinman asks in the New York 
American: “Suppose a man were to go 
to the 36 villages along the abandoned 
line a year or two from now and tell the 
farmer it was a good thing the railroad 
‘was abandoned, that the men who owned 
it were a lot of leeching capitalists; that 
they never produced anything of value to 
the farmer by carrying his goods to the 
city markets. Would they assent? Would 
they argue still that they alone produced 
the whole market value of the crops?” 

Not so long ago we had an instance of 
this kind in Toledo. The rolling stock of 
an electric railway company was over 


night moved to another state. Then for 
a few days the people walked or found 
temporary means of transportation. Prob- 
ably as the people walked, they thought. 
And probably they came to realize the 
real necessity of fixed arteries of trans- 
portation in the city. 


Education Gets Results 

Of course, this is a revolutionary way 
‘o impress the public. A slower and a 
more pleasant way is through education, 
and this is why this particular group of 
publicity men, interested directly and in- 
directly in public utilities, is meeting in 
Atlantic City. We must be the educators 
of the mass. Our objective must be to 
secure not only the confidence of the pub- 
lic, but the full support of the public. If 
we can so educate the people that they 
will understand us and support us, we 
need have no fear of some unscrupulous 
politicians who delight in using the pub- 
lic utility as a political football. 

What is the public’s opinion of public 
utilities? In fact, what is the mass opinion 
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of anything that looms up as gigantic in 
its scope and operations? It is desirable 
for one to have cash, but it is unpopular 
to be a capitalist. Unfortunately, capi- 
tal suggests monopoly, and unfortunately 
again there is a natural distrust of any- 
thing that appears to be monopolistic. 


Monopolies Are Necessary 

The public does not recognize that 
there may be good monopolies and bad 
monopolies—that big business may be 
good, and that big business may be bad. 
Generally speaking, big business is hon- 
orable not only because of its desire to 
conduct business according to law, but 
also on account of big business being 
subject to greater scrutiny. It is difficult 
to have the public understand that mo- 
nopoly is a good thing, and yet the public 
can be made to realize that after all some 
monopolies benefit the general public. 

Take your own city and answer me—- 
Would you prefer a dozen competitive 
telephone companies, or one single tele- 
phone service that connects with all the 
telephone users in the community? You 
can plainly see from the standpoint of 
service and the standpoint of economy, 
that monopoly makes the service more 
satisfactory and most economical. 

The same thing is true of the electric 
light service in your community. There 
is no doubt that the single centralized 
power station can most economically 
serve light and power to a given com- 
munity. As time goes on greater econo- 
mies and better service will be secured by 
power centralization and enlarging the 
zones of power distribution. 


Public Does Not Understand 

In transportation the picture is similar 
and it is very plain that if we do not sup- 
port the electric railway lines and make 
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them healthy arteries of transportation, 
the introduction of competitive transpor- 
tation plans, whether they be competitive 
electric lines, jitneys or what-not, will 
simply tear down the structure that will 
get for the public the best service for the 
least money. 

But the public does not understand, 
and, in consequence the public is often 
unknowingly unfair. Somehow, without 
demurring, the public pays extravagant 
prices for luxuries, but when it comes to 
a correct price for a service we find them 
nothing short of niggardly. 


Comparison with Luxuries 

For example, among the luxuries en- 
joyed by the poor, or the near poor, or 
the well-to-do, or the wealthy, such as 
ice cream, candies, and cigars,—have you 
heard of much storming against the 
makers of such luxuries? If there is 
some such complaint, it is possibly justi- 
fied, because, as we all know, these three 
articles have enjoyed wonderful ad- 
vances in retail prices. 

When I was a boy, 5 cents bought a 
dish of ice cream and, at the same time, 
5 cents bought a street car ride. The 
ice cream was a luxury, and the street 
car a service, and a necessity. That 5- 
cent dish of ice cream today brings at 
least 15 cents but, if you buy trimmings 
on it, the sky is the limit. 

Then, take candy. We know that this 
has increased all the way from 150 per 
cent to. 300 per cent, according to quality, 
artistic treatment of the box, etc. And the 
user of tobacco—because he enjoys his to- 
bacco—has little if anything to say about 
increasing the price, even though it may 
mount to a total that equals his grocery 
bill. 

There should be profit in providing the 
luxuries of life, but who cares whether 
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there is a fair profit or not for those who 
provide the necessary service in life? 

It wouldn’t be so serious to miss get- 
ting our dish of ice cream, or our box of 
candy, or even that after-dinner smoke. 
But, if you found yourself 5 miles from 
home, and no transportation facilities to 
get you there, you would think that ser- 
vice had a larger place in life than any of 
those luxuries. We sometimes discover 
this when, in traveling on a railroad, we 
miss making a connection. Then we must 
hire a taxi or automobile, and then we 
quickly see a possible service transferred 
into a luxury—at least as to price. 


Utilities Community Builders 

Another thought, and that is that the 
manufacturer of your ice cream, or your 
candy or your tobacco, or your many 
other luxuries, may or may not be build- 
ing up your community. But the public 


utility company that has laid iron rails to 
your suburb and operated cars at regular 
intervals is putting something back in 
your pocket as a resident of the com- 
munity. Your home is worth more, your 
business is worth more, your job means 
more because you can get to your home 
and get to your work easily, and people 
can come to see you and you can go to see 
your friends easily. 

There is an old slogan, which runs 
something like this: “If not satisfied, tell 
us; if satisfied, tell others.” Why not 
educate the public to this attitude, and 
show them that when they tell us they 
will get some results. 

However, any and all educational work 
must be backed up by service. In addi- 
tion to this service there must be a de- 
partment representing the public in the 
offices of the utility company. We might 
call this a complaint department, or an 
information department, but what seems 


to be a splendid name is the Public Re- 
lations department. At any rate, this de- 
partment must be manned by courteous, 
reasonable and capable people, who will 
recognize the point of view of the public 
and give to the public the necessary ex- 
planations. 


The Public Must Believe 

The public should be made to believe 
in the public utility. The public utility is 
the life blood of a community responsible 
for the flow of transportation, the flow of 
electric energy, the flow of gas, and the 
flow of water through the streets of the 
city, each an indispensable service with- 
out which a community can not thrive. 

It is not merchandise that utilities have 
to sell. It is understanding. 

Some call it good will. It is sometimes 
termed institutional. But, by whatever 
name it may be described, its whole pur- 
pose is a better understanding of the pur- 
poses of the utility by the public that is 
desired. 

The utility may not seem to have any- 
thing to sell. Current, or water, or rides 
on an electric car are not like merchan- 
dise, sold across the counter. The people 
do not have to be encouraged to use the 
service, They just naturally use it. But, 
using it do they, recognize in its service,— 
what is back of it? Do they realize that 
it is a community builder? Just as the 
school house, the church, the town hall, 
the fire department and the police depart- 
ment are builders of better community 
life, so are the electric light companies, 
the traction companies, and the water 
companies builders of better community 
life. 

People can be made to realize that 
wherever the rails of the car line run, 
there is an extension of convenience that 
increases values, not only in real estate, 
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and in general business, but in the real 
value of each and every individual in the 
community. 

Cities expand because of the expansion 
of the public utilities that bring to the 
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people light, heat, water, and transporta- 
tion service. And there is more real ser- 
vice delivered per dollar by such public 
service enterprises than by any other in- 
dividual or organized force. 


st Ss 


Pacific Coast Gas Association’s Meeting 


HERE ARE two events scheduled for 

California in September. The total 
eclipse of the sun, and a Gas Man’s Con- 
vention. The first has been specially pro- 
moted, it is said, by the real-estaters of 
Southern California. The purpose being 
to distract attention from, and offset the 
great movement of folks that are sure to 
proceed to the 30th Convention of the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association at Del 
Monte, Calif. 

The program, provided by the Con- 
vention Committee and Del Monte itself 
are responsible for the interest and indi- 
cations are that a large attendance will be 
present. 

The session starts on Tuesday, Sep- 
tember 11th. In the morning will be the 
usual business meeting. In the after- 
noon this program will be taken over by 
the Accounting Committee. Two inter- 
esting subjects are to be presented :— 

First, Meter Shop Cost Accounting. 

Next, The Keeping of Consumers’ Ac- 
counts by Machine. 

The Wednesday session is assigned to 
the Technical Committee. The program 
prepared is very extensive and includes 
committee reports on subjects that are of 
immediate importance to the industry. 

The final day of the business session, 
Thursday, is given over to the Commer- 
cial Section. A report on the results ac- 
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complished by the Gas Appliance Society 
during the past year will be read. This 
organization of the retail trade in gas ap- 
pliances is a new venture that is making 
great progress in stimulating interest in 
good standard gas appliances. 

A new topic will be presented by Mr. 
Jas. Lynch. This deals with the problem 
of “Training Men for the Gas Industry.” 
Mr. Lynch is a successful promoter of 
big business and a former manager of a 
co-operative movement in the fruit indus- 
try. Collaborating with Mr. Lynch in 
preparing this address has been a man- 
ager of an appliance store, a sales man- 
ager of a utility and an engineer of a gas 
company. As Mr. Lynch is a student of 
sales practice and a developer of sales en- 
ergy it can be accpted that this subject 
will be properly presented. 

The banquet will be the usual big event. 
An excellent musical program has been 
arranged. Mr. LeRoy Edwards will be 
the speaker of the evening. His subject 
will be “Public Relations” and as attor- 
ney for the Southern Counties Gas Com- 
pany, he is well qualified to discuss the 
issue. 

An exceptionally good attendance is ex- 
pected as the membership has been rapid- 
ly increasing, fully 850 members now be- 
ing on the rolls. 
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- Lgerenre THE most conspicuous self- 
advertiser in modern life is the pub- 
lic utility. Good service, poor service, in- 
different service, hourly gives advertise- 
ment, whether for good or ill. 

Every perfectly made telephone con- 
nection is an advertisement for good ser- 
vice. Every bungled or poorly made con- 
nection advertises doubtful service. The 
lights that shine when the button is 
pushed advertise efficiency and constant 
readiness to serve. Darkness advertises 
another story. 

Modern, comfortably equipped street 
cars, manned by efficient and courteous 
crews, taking swiftly the passenger to his 
destination, constitute an advertisement 
that brooks no refutation. Dilapidated 
cars, manned by careless unthoughtful 
crews, conveying passengers homeward 
over flat wheels laboriously driven over 
rough tracks, advertise the fact that 
something is radically wrong somehow, 
somewhere. 

But it would be a poor public utility 
manager, indeed, who placed his trust 
solely in the inherent nature of his busi- 
ness to tell its own story. Even uniform- 
ly good service in time ceases to cry out 
in its own behalf. Your public becomes 
easily surfeited, and perfection may all 
too soon become the accepted common- 
place. Conversely, continued poor or in- 
different service excites cumulative wrath 
and disaster lies just around the corner 
unless sympathetic understanding and co- 
operation for the overcoming of difficul- 
ties may be had from your public. 

It follows then, that if your service is 
uniformly good, you should remind your 
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The Key to Fair Regulation 


GROVER C. MAXWELL, Former Secretary, Ohio Public Utilities Commission. 


public of that fact and tell them why it is 
good. Tell the story of the men with 
faith who invested of their means; tell 
the story of the men with vision who 
struggled for the achievement of an ideal ; 
tell of the army of men and women who 
daily go about tasks to make the giving 
of service possible; tell of your plans for 
future development and even further per- 
fections of service. If, on the other hand, 
you are confronted with difficulties which 
make the attainment of the ideal of ser- 
vice impossible, frankly tell your public 
so. Tell them what the difficulties are. 
If further patience and co-operation from 
them are necessary, boldly ask for it. 

To him who in the light of public favor 
tells his story, in the time of adversity 
come friends. 

To him who makes his public the con- 
fidant of his troubles, there come many 
to rejoice with him over difficulties over- 
come. 

How, then, shall we tell the public the 
story? 

1. Through the medium of paid adver- 

tisement in the columns of the press. 

2. Through legitimate items of news 
about your business. 

3. Tell the story yourself, orally, be- 
fore representative audiences of 
men and women. 

I am an apostle of the SPOKEN 
WORD. You utility men should be one 
hundred per cent believers in the 
PRINTED word. Yet there need be no 
inconsistency. 

Let the spoken word become the print- 
ed word, that he who has ears but hears 
not, may with his eyes see and under- 
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stand that he who with his eyes sees, may 
later eagerly hear, and better understand. 
And let the printed word become the 
spoken word, that he who has eyes to see, 
but sees not, may perchance, hear, and 
hearing, understand. 
The regulation of the public utility 


business, whether it be exercised by leg- 
islature, state commission, or city council, 
is primarily in the hands of the public. 
To the extent that the public understand 
the underlying facts and principles of 
that business, to that extent will the pub- 
lic’s regulation be wise and just and fair. 
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HE ATTRACTIVE window display shown 
here, together with two newspaper 
advertisements, sold 150 gas irons in two 
weeks for the York Gas Company, York, 
Pa. No field sales representatives were 
used during this sale. This emphasizes 
two things :— 
Don’t neglect the opportunities offered 


& Attractive Window Display Sells 150 Gas Irons 


in your display windows and show 
rooms. A good window and salesroom 
display is invaluable. 

Don’t overlook the gas iron and its re- 
It is 
the multiplied uses of gas which build 


lated various small appliances. 


up the sales of gas. 
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9 ed cried a Beggar, in the street of Corinth “How my back stiches’ 


“Mine, too!” echoed his Mate. “I can hardly stand it ' 


‘The two tried every way they could think of to reach the affected spots They 
twisted, squirmed, wiggled and wriggied They made wry faces and con- 
torted their bodies in the effort to stop the misery of the itching 


At last one of them had a brililant idea. 

“Say beexclaimed “Ti tell you what let's do’ You scratch my back, and Pl 
seratch yours” 

Action was suited to words, and in a few minutes both Beggars were smiling 


with retief 


‘The Beggars had learned one of the biggest lessons in life—the lesson of Co-oper- 
avon 


“You seratch my beck, and ['ll scratch yours” How often do we find ourselves 
where the application of the spirit of those words would relieve the situa- 
tron 


Your own relations with the electric light and power company, for example. What 
we need is your co-operation What you need is our service. Co-operatiqn 
from you increases the excellence of our service to you 


Do you get the analogy’ 


Co-operation can only come with interest Interest yourself in the problems of the| 
electric light and power company in your community. Their prosperity 
means your prosperity A little wholesome study here wil] mean dollars for} 
you later 

Every tive citizen in the community should interest himself in (he public utilities, 
even to the extent of owning stockin them Partnership in an organization’ 
means interest in it. If every customer of this company owned a little stock| 
im it, we would have ideal municipal ownership—the utility owned and con- 
trolled by the public. yet froe from the possibility of political manipulation 

Let's co-operate— 


“You seratch my beck, and I'll scratch yours!” 


Kansas Gas and Electric Company 


“At Your Services” 








The MERCHANT and His OXEN 
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It's a bum steer I've got here,” cried the Merchant to the fauhful Oven which 
pulled his wagon. “As long as you were pulling your load up hill you earned 
your feed, but nuw we have been going down hill for several days It's no 
exertion to you. yet you keep on eating my good oats and corn as much as 
ever I'm going to stop feeding you until the road starts up hill again 


In vain the Oven pleaded 


The - d may look easy today.” they said, “but if you begrudge us our food now 
how will we have strength to pull the load when we reach a steep hill” 


The thoughtless Merchant stuck to hus resolution All seemed to go well for a 
time The Oxen grew thinner and weaker, but as long as the road led down 
hill they struggied along Came a day. however, when the bottom of the 
valley was reached and the climb on the other side began 


The Merchant cracked his whip, and shouted to the Oxen. but they. poor beasts, 
weakened by starvation, had not strength enough for the attempt and at 
last sank down dead 


“Fool that | was!” exclamed the Merchant “By begrudging the Oxen their food | 
saved a few shekels, but now | am ruined because | cannot move from this 
place, where I will become the prey of robbers or wild beasts ~ 


‘There's a big moral in Aesop's quaint fable about the Merchant and his Oxen—a 
moral the American Public is just beginning to learn This is it 


Remember that the mere furnishing of good service 1s just one of the duties the 
Public Utshties owe to the Public Just as important, because it means sv 
much to the growing community, is the butlding of extensions 


It ws the building of these extensions which constitute the steps Une electric hight and 
power company must climb Since the state allows only a “reasonable re- 
turn” on a “feir value” of that part of our property “weed and useful” in the 
business, and since this “reasonable return” dees NOT include any profits 
with which *o butld extensions, we must burrow from the public to build ex 
tensions for the public 


And here is where the long-sighted policy helps and the short-sighted policy hin- 
ders us If the public shows confidence in us and its willingne < to co-oper- 
ate, we are able to imapire confidence in Lhe moneyed public, which means we 
are able to borrow the money required for extensions A lack of confidence 
and co-operation works the other way around 


Give us your co-operation, your confidence, your support—help us in our task of 
building toward a better, bigger community 


Kansas Gas and Electric Company 


“At Your Service” 
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Exhibition—F, A. Leman, Kalamazoo, Mich. Division of Industrial Appliance Manufacturers— 
Nominating—J. S. DxHunr, Ju, Newark, N. J. seem ot "Tighting "agpitance 
Division of Accessories Manufacturers—Esnt W. Townxsenn Srirzs, ter, N. J. 
Roserts, omega — Division < ~~ McDox- 
ee | of Apparatus ufacturers—D. ALD, New 20F .S> 
J. Couns, Puiledelphie. ye Division of Office Labor Saving Devices—E. A. Nor- 


Division of Gas Range Manufacturers—W. H. Tar- * Manufacturers—O ‘ 
pax, Mansfield, ~Obio. aP- Division of yh ater Boast ; . P. Sus 

Divisi _¥ f Busting Manufacturers— Manufacturers—J. J. N 
“P. Gamat. Je, Cleveland, Ohio. >. oe stmt 





Exhibitors at the Fifth Annual Convention 


The following is the list of exhibitors to date with the allotment of exhibition 
spaces. (Epitor’s Nore.) 


A-B Stove Company, Battle Creek, Mich. ...........ccececcceeccces 31 & 32 
Accounting Section A. G. A., New York, N. Y. .......... 189 & 190, 199 & 200 

Actes teens Works, Detroit, Magis 6oiig ss és voices cadiabocusvtectsaesaa 137 
American Gas Appliance Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. ........6.--eeeeeseees 126 

American Ges Furnace Co., Elizabeth, Nu J. . 2.2... ccecsceccsscvcccsseses 148 
American Gas Journal, New York, N.Y. 2.0... cscsscsscccocccsccccsces 162 
American Manufacturing Co., The, Dayton, O. .........0.cecccseseececcees 63 

hal American Meter Company, New York, N.Y. .........ccsceceseeeees 194 & 195 
t American Range & Foundry Company, Chicago, Ill. ............eeeeseeeees 60 
American Safety Lock Company, Ardmore, Pa. ...........00ecseeeesecess 65 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. ...........sseeseeeeeees 58 

Atlantic Tubing Company, Providence, R. I, .............. rere rrce tr 53 
Baltimore Gas Appliance & Mfg. Co., The, Baltimore, Md. ............ 33 & 34 
Barber-Greene Company, Aurora, IM. ...........cseeedeceeseeees 100 & 101 

Bartlett Hayward Company, The, Baltimore, Md. ............seeeeeeeeees 117 
Beaumont Co., R. H., Philadelphia, Paw... ..i.00 cccvvessvsctesecseens 98 & 99 

Blodgett Co., The G. S., Burlington, Vt. 2.25. ...0sccsccsecassccioves sane 

Bryant Heater & Mfg. Co., The, Cleveland, O. ..........ccceeseeeees 82 & 105 
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Builders Iron Foundry, Providence, R. 1. ..........c cece cece eesccceeccees 193 
Burroughs Adding Machine Co., Detroit, Mich. .............00eeeceeeeees 180 
Chambers Mfg. Company, Shelbyville, Ind. ..............0eceeeeeeeee 56 & 57 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New York, N. Y. ..............- 122 & 123 
Chicago Vitreous Enamel Product Co., Cicero, Ill. ............0eeeeeeeeees 182 
Cpeee ae Re. cree, Cot ES Cr Fe aa es asi scan occnee venees 40 & 41 
Cleveland Co-operative Stove Co., The, Cleveland, O. .............0-0.0005- 88 
Cleveland Heater Co., The, Cleveland, O. ..............2cccceaecees 134 & 135 
Ce een BROOD, CNR TNE a sin o's eh odes ake Meee RKs bas 0s bc eakws 17 
Combustion Utilities Corp., New York, N. Y. ............02-eeeeees 97 & 120 
Connelly Iron Sponge & Governor Co., New York, N. Y. ............00-5-- 205 
Connersville Blower Co., Connersville, Ind. ...............ceceeeees 173 & 183 
Clams Peer Ca Ee. BNO BOOMS Thc Mek cnc dsb cowube bec besews Gheneseee 73 
Ce Ce Ee En. 5 cv asuwaee eds ccce mie ess Nad eeskbenbies 108 
Crane Company, Wm. M., New York, N. Y. .............0000- 26 & 27, 35 & 36 
es CN Uo. , cn wait uwea ds elas Sake we span b0ckeees 3 
Creer Car, Fie, Pa. ai ics kc k oven mceeawekes covceesicys 154 
Cutler-Hammer Mfg. Co., The, Milwaukee, Wisc. ..............-20--0000: 16 
Se ee Ca, See. CRON CO eo kc ca nests sdpabbeedehe dee cen ves 13 
SRL Oe a OO OI, DU. “Men -a:h'e ae ace nce ebabeledetas ebate doles 94 
Defiance Check Writer Corp., Rochester, N. Y. ...........22 eee eeeeeeee 208 
Beers See Wire: Troe: WA os Sees desc ccc ccc ccc uans 44 & 45 
Se PE MOO, SI. oo, nk Sacog ean a snd tue Niwhia oes 0ced cn ames 204 
RE eee ks, te. hg RNS PRE a odin da Sek pean ee ee ccaccececepes 141 
re Ga CUO WOO UE. Wad ceed nas okbeesheeenedeasecs 188 & 198 
Se ne Sk, Se, PM ii iW vba dadabe ob ocndennca conte 206 
EE er ee es hea ee eee eee 4 
nn en ee Ce ee wekweds 46 
PROCS LR A EE, POMMNO, MERGE ok ks icin c vag gswdbusbenecdsscees 140 
Co PUG MONE PON . cin conn eveanepedabacebeeaesdsietecus 160 
ee I Ns os cp rhs ean agels cau cab weebebcce co eeens 161 
ce pees Cae, Chrwetane, Oho. ikccc icivesausws wh esowcccvenc 102 
Gas Purifying Materials Co., Long Island City, N. Y. .............02-eee0e- 10 
(som Crees Comm, Pittadietabin, Pa. osc sic cies cece dew dienweec'c see 54 & 55 
General:Gas Appliance Co., New York, N. Y. .........ccccecccccccccccees 49 
General Gas Light Co., New York, N. Y. ........... (paeiney Seen wwt's 47 & 48 
Geovnen mae. (o.; The 4,35, Athena: Oo aiicc aces cise cesieeals civcccceds 52 
Coe Gr Ga; Sema T., We Pa iso's ooo cca sdacbedoueessccccsceacs 185 
Sey I STN PR a cs oie pawns We ceseee taba beeets cece t es 176 
Helme & Mcllhenny, Philadelphia, Pa. ...........ccccccccccccccccctecs 197 
Pe ee Ga. We, WON, Oe ns Fic cR dade esedasebdecdicc cascccus 87 
Honeywell Heating Specialties Co., The, Wabash, Ind. .................... 131 
Humphrey Co. Div. Ruud Mfg. Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. .............. 110 & 132 
Improved Equipment Co., The, New York, N. Y. .........-.ceceeeeeceees 71 
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Intercolonial Gas Journal of Canada, Hamilton, Ont., Can. ..............-- 163 
Jehe-Ferter Co., Newark, N. Joey ss aisin ess cee ceases ss abevent 153 
johpe-Biaiewille, Inc., New York, Ni Yj iis occ cick ease eeh cies cuneate 118 
Johnson Gas Appliance Co., Cedar Rapids, la. 

Kalamazoo Loose Leaf Binder Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. ..............eeee0. 191 
Kane Mfg. Co. Inc., Wm., Philadelphia, Pa. ............ccccceceeces 142 & 143 
Keewpek Co., The, New Brunswick, Ni Foie ois 6 otc es eae en ok be desentacs 84 
Rages: Ce.;. The, Prtsburgh, Pai cs oes 3 0s ig ectauds piavesiean 93 
Eamieet Meter Co., Inc., Brockiya, MioM so icc. 55 ick cs tiie cdaecaecevaus 174 
Lattimer Stevens Co., The, Columbus, O. .......6 00. cc ccceceeeeecs 169 & 179 
Lovekin Water Heater Co., The, Philadelphia, Pa. .................. 81 & 104 
Melos & Co., DD. Albany, Bo Wo sisi ea 6s sic iekaspiecitieeens 184 
Mase Purtece Ca., Boston, Mages iri ssid oss ci eee ain wo 8 128 
Maryland Meter Works, Baltimore, Md. ............ cc ec ee csceccceesess 187 
Maxon Furnace & Engineering Co., Muncie, Ind. ..........0.cesceeeeeeeues 74 
Meir Metal. Works, Erie, Pai 5s coi ok eS Aa aa 186 
Mictugan Stove Co., The, Detroit, Migs i. oes oo ev iviknteesees seuss cba 8&9 
Milwaukee Gas Specialty Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. ...............020s ee eeees 28 
‘Mine Safety ‘Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. .............sccecceccsecees 144 
Mueller Manufacturing Co., H., Decatur, Ill. ............. cece eeees 129 & 130 
Netiags Stuve Co; Div., Lorain, Gi csias oso cs eee so wee toe aes 37 
Netiegat Tube Ca., Pittsburgh, Pa. sc bis i cia ccc cceceetaus suas s 156 & 157 
Neptune: Meter Co., New York icWi isc65 os iu dc ccecencsmeseeus (ateieee 146 
New Process Stove Co., Div., Clevéland,O. ...0..65 2. nice sieves tesison 22 & 23 
Ofeldt Gas Fired Boiler Co., The, Nyack, N.Y. ......csccccectecececsaccs 147 
Payne Deen, Ltd, Stamford, Comms 0560045 6.05 occ ascind ea nedss sictcdscbis %5 
Peerless Heater Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. .......... hiv:die oe sal seeds ee Wie: seuawn 66 
Peningslar Stove Co., The, Detroit; BEiGR: . og. 65.0. ccc be teiles psctacn 107 
Pittsburgh Meter Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa. ....... 0c csssesccsvcsscceces 178 
Pittsburg Water Heater Co., Pittsburgh, Pa, ...........6.-eeeeeseees 90 & 113 
Porcelain Enamel & Mfg. Co., Baltimore, Md. ............ ce eceeceeeecees 30 
Protecto Safety Appliance Co., Newark, N. J. 2.1.2.2... ce ccecceecceeeeves 125 
Quick Meal Stove Co., Div., St. Louis, Mo... 50... ccc cccteassecnccevetees 14 
(Quigley Furnace Specialties Co., New York, N. Y. .......0eeecececeecceeess 7 
Radiant Heat Corporation of America, New York, N. Y. .............. 18 & 19 
Rat@ipomes, Serd & Co., Aurora, Th siiiises lict cictieseaben eee ous 38 & 39 
meen. Stove Ca. Div., Clevelasid, eck iinckavs ccscavenccbuvusstssuear 5&6 
Remington Typewriter Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. .......ceeeeeesneceees 201 
Republic Flow Meters Co., Chicago, Ill. ......... ccc eee e cece ccccenececes 192 
Reznor Manufacturing Co., Mercer, Pa. .....,..csccccccccccsccescsecceees ? 
Ber Comey Co., Pitteburgh, Pa. oo ois ces sists os ccensiccetesecsscesepes 121 
Roberts Brass Mfg. Co., The, Detroit, Mich. ...........cceeeeseeeceeeees 164 
Roberts & Mander Stove Co., Philadelphia, Pa. ...........seeeeeee: 111 & 112 
Robertshaw Thermostat Co., Youngwood, Pa 

Roots Co., The P. H. & F. M., Connersville, Ind. .........cccccesccvcccecs 149 
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Duper Core. Gee: D., RackSeed: Thy cise. chev ines tinteccs voacesa 15 & 16 
Ruud Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. .............eeeee eee eeees 86 & 109 
a ee PE es oss cde hg dd canbe ee Mena ouekes cabaebee’s 136 
Seer Se nat Co. Lome, Mae. |. inns scss cacnsccdsivedsscswacicnes 10 
Safety Gas Main Stopper Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. ........0ceeceesecceeeess 170 
Sands Manufacturing Co., The, Cleveland, O. ...........seceeeceeeeeceees 115 
Schaeffer & Budenberg Mfg. Co., The, Brooklyn, N. Y. .................- 165 
Scott Gas Appliance Co., Inc., Washington, D. C. .............0000. 138 & 139 
a, Se Pee, I, so cxpeteevbuabhcngscdeesipeccncasaennee 72 
acres Ce. Seenewen, Yi. skier a eis wndbvcsvewssuc cacas 68 & 69 
Sexton. Stove & Mfg. Co., The S. B., Baltimore, Md. ...............-0005 12 
seenenry @ Eve. tae. J. BR, Bowoleiom, Be. Woo ic sn scecswisicvccecccesessds 103 
Sprague Meter Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. .............cceeecceeeenees 175 
Peepaneee aaen ernie Oe. ae Pi iia is o's sak nus okb btweedces cucsdns 42 
Sunshine-Jasper Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. .......ccecccccccccccccccces 133 
Superbo Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles, Cal. ...........0.000e cece eee 59 
Senet: peeeer on, omen, ND, cig cacecckssdsedoinbesévavecceencs 177 
yD ae EE, ee er ee ee 119 
Tappan Stove Co., The, Mansfield, O. ............2ceeeeeeecees Maietee wide 43 
Tinnerman Stove & Range Co., Cleveland, O. ...........cseeeeeeeeees 50 & 51 
ae en pee e, Hebe, TE Te since kins cvew sa deddievsccevscicieces 64 
Trolley Supply Co., The, Gas Appliance Div., Massillon, O. ...............- 61 
Tufts Meter Works, Nathaniel, Boston, Mass. ..............--eeeeeeee: 196 
U. G. I. Contracting Co., The, Philadelphia, Pa. .................5445- 95 & 96 
United Utilities & Engineering Corp., Lansdale, Pa. j 

Le. By Benes OE Temes, Waele, Th Ge ais en ek di iccicccciceccvecesvacses 91 
U.S, Bovesn of Stondards, Washingtom, Dy Ga... cic cicidcnccccccccescecses 114 
Walker & Pratt Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. ...........cceecccccececeees 24 & 25 
ee ne ak; ee au. ae meee eee Nba esdebe ened 11 
Sey Ga, SNe, OF, J... ex nc ewhswdnn ta vadebpiessaeosrceasacs 1&2 
Western Gas Construction Co., The, Fort Wayne, Ind. ................24-- 92 
West Gas Improvement Co. of America, New York, N. Y. ...........2.-05 116 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling W. Va. ........cccceeeeececeecneeees 89 
ET EE Gg PUN, A os css ch dahaded quer eqbabsichbaeekensccvedces 62 
RE Ss ign: SPR Us Pay Dn vic ox knees Kode ane hed men Wenedsaccewnne 85 
Wolff Gas Radiator Co., The A. H., New York, N. Y. ..........--000- 20 & 21 





In Memoriam 


J. B. Hill, Manager, Welsbach Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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INDUSTRIAL GAS SECTION 


R. M. SEARLE, Chairman 


E. J. STEPHANY, Vice-Chairman 


C. W. BERGHORN, Jr., Secretary 








MANAGING COMMITTEE—1i923 





Auuineton, J. B., Rochester, N. Y. 
. F., Chicago, Il. 
Chicago, Ill. 


., Baltimore, Md. 
-» Philadelphia, Pa. 


Rascn, W. T., New York, N. Y. 
Reyrnouips, J. F., New York, N. Y. 
Rosenkrans, F. M., New York, N. Y. 
Sonvuutz, A. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Setuman, N. T., New York, N. Y. 
Smitu, H. H., Boston, Mass. 
Srernany, E. J., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
VirtincHorr, H., Boston, Mass. 








One Great Opportunity 


J. A. SUTTON, The Selas Co., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


page is the outstanding word in 
the present American industrial age. 
When the words “Efficiency” and “Ser- 
vice” are linked with it, you have what 
might be termed the dominant passion, 
the ultimate goal of American industry. 
The proper linking of these three typi- 
fies industry’s present idea of engineering 
success. 

The great power plant equipment man- 
ufacturers, such as turbine and boiler 
works, electrical equipment concerns, 
etc., together with the leading power 
plant engineers have emphasized not 
alone Power but, what is more impor- 
tant, its proper use and control, so con- 
tinually and so strongly that the present 
power plants of the average manufactur- 
er approach perfection to a degree not 
usually attained in any other branch or 
department of their plant. The net work 
of sidings, the elaborate coal handling 
apparatus, the overhead stokers, travel- 
ing grates, ash handling systems, together 
with the boilers, turbines, generators, 


switch boards and the multitudinous sys- 
tem of water pumps, feed water heaters, 
blowers, etc., represent the lure of effi- 
ciency and scientific design. And all of 
this has been brought about by intelligent 
education along these lines. They stand 
as a memorial to the prodigous educa- 
tional activity on this subject which has 
been carried on by the engineers and the 
manufacturers and distributors of elec- 
trical, steam and all varieties of power 
plant equipment. 

That this efficiency has paid in the re- 
sulting conservative and economical use 
of energy in the power plant, is proven 
by the huge investments being made 
every day in proper equipment and its 
proper installation. 

The modern manufacturer who con- 
templates the erection of a power plant is 
beyond the stage where he stops to quib- 
ble over the cost of expensive equipment. 
He realizes its advantages and often it is 
only the financial condition of his com- 
pany that prevents him giving the de- 
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signing engineer full sway in procuring 
for him a fully equipped, scientifically 
up-to-the-minute plant. Such figures as 
$25,000 for a stack, $8,000 for a blower, 
$10,000 for feed water heaters, $30,000 
for coal handling machinery, $20,000 for 
switchbéards and control boards, etc., are 
unquestioned and accepted as necessary 
expenditures, together with a variety of 
other similar items that make up the 
modern $250,000 power plant. 

But there is a strange inconsistency 
practiced, nevertheless, by this same 
manufacturer. It is the difference in 
not only the appreciation but in the con- 
siderations of conservation and efficiency 
with which he treats the different forms 
of energy which he utilizes in his plant. 
So long as that energy has its source in 
his own power plant, it becomes an ob- 
ject of study, refinement and control. But 
if it is procured from an outside source 
it is generally accepted and expected to 
be perfection and a cure for all needs. 
The very suggestion of refinement or 
control is received with hesitancy and ob- 
jection and a proper expenditure for such 
equipment is viewed as a needless and an 
annoying expense. 

This applies particularly to the indus- 
trial use of commercial gas. 

This fuel, as received by the manufac- 
turer, while being by far the most con- 
venient, also contains by far the greatest 
quantity of useful heat as compared to 
any other fuel. And it is far more simple 
to liberate and control this heat than in 
the case of any of the other fuels. Yet 
there is not one plant engineer or execu- 
tive in a thousand who ever begins to ap- 
preciate the energy which he loses every 
day through the improper combustion of 
the gas that he is using, nor can he even 
be approached upon the subject without 
difficulty and diplomacy. I think I can 
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illustrate this point in no clearer way 
than to state that I personally have had 
innumerable experiences where I have 
offered to absolutely guarantee a mini- 
mum saving of $200 on a $1000 per 
month gas bill by the investment of $3500 
in control equipment and have had the 
proposition turned down without a qualm. 
And my experience is the usual experi- 
ence of the gas engineer everywhere. 

Why should this be, especially in the 
face of the knowledge and expenditures 
in power plant equipment? The answer 
is—the gas men have been asleep—other 
distributors of energy have stolen their 
field by a wise and progressive advertis- 
ing and educational movement. Gas has 
survived in industries only because of its 
own merits—its superiority. There is no 
evidence that proves this more emphat- 
ically than the fact that thousands of in- 
dustries afe using gas today inefficiently 
but are still using it. 

There is no individual who has so great 
an opportunity knocking at his door as 
the gas mari—once industry is educated 
to the point of using gas as fuel and 
using it efficiently. 

Gas is a highly refined fuel—to use it 
carelessly is to throw away concentrated 
value. To compare it in price on the 
same footing with the crude fuels, with- 
out crediting it in money value for all of 
the various advantages refinement has 
given it, is an injustice. Yet ignorance 
on the part of the consumer causes him 
to habitually do these very things. Gas 
will never be able to compete so long as 
consumers are coal wise and gas foolish. 
Education alone can correct this. 

Great strides are being made today by 
some of the leading gas companies who 
realize that the basis of expansion in the 
industrial field must be the confidence 
and enthusiasm of the consumer. They 
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are exerting their efforts to show them 
how to use gas industrially and economic- 
ally, The American Gas Association with 
its Advertising Section and the new In- 
dustrial Gas Section is blazing the trail 
for the highway of success over which all 


ss Ss 


gas companies will ultimately travel. It 
deserves the concentrated effort and stip- 
port of all gas men in this pioneer work, 
for, by such effort, will the desired results 
be more quickly and directly realized. 


cal 


Results Count 


HE INSURANCE COMMITTEE of the 

Accounting Section for the past three 
years. has been gathering statistics to es- 
tablish the ratio existing between gas 
company fire losses and the total amount 
paid by gas companies in the form of 
premiums for fire insurance. As a result 
of this effort the Committee induced the 
underwriters to issue a new schedule for 
rating gas plants designed to affo * the 
gas companies a 25% saving in insurance 
premiums. This effort has entailed much 
work not only by the Committee but has 


involved much cooperation on the part of . 


our member companies in answering 
questionnaires and digging for authentic 
statistics on their fire losses and prem- 
iums for. many years back. No doubt 
some of our members have felt that these 
questionnaires have been somewhat of a 
nuisance—and have wondered whether 
all the effort was worth while. The Com- 
mittee has also been concerned as to the 
tangible results of its efforts and has en- 
deavored to check up carefully on the re- 
sults of re-ratings of all gas plants under 
the new schedule. This has been slow 
work but it is with considerable pleasure 
that we print herewith the savings in 
premiums reported to the Committee by 
twelve representative gas companies after 
re-ratings of their plants under the new 
schedule. These plants are located in 


eight different states including Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana, New York, South Caro- 
lina, Iowa, South Dakota, Florida, and 
Wisconsin and the range in their annual 
dues indicates the variety in size of plant 
reporting. 


Savings in 
Prem. after 
Rerating 


$2,282.00 
1,125.00 
1,142.00 
1,116.00 
798.00 


570.00 
429.00 
287.00 
269.00 
199.00 
161.00 
148.00 


$8,526.00 


An. Dues Ratio of 
in Savings 
A.G. A. to Dues 








$5,174.00 
1,147.00 
533.00 


43% 
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Total 


The above are gratifying beyond the 
expectations of the Committee. Our ef- 
forts have certainly proved worth while 
and we trust that our member companies 
will continue to cooperate with our Com- 
mittee by reporting promptly to Head- 
quarters the results of reratings on their 
plants. The Committee feels that a still 
further reduction in premiums is possible 
and we know that our members will feel 
justified in supplying them with such ad- 
ditional statistics as may be required to 
this end. 
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The Gas Fired Bake Oven 


Automatic Conveyor type oven with baking chamber 50 feet long, 
9 feet wide and 1 foot high. 


Capacity— 2,500 one-pound loaves of bread per hr. 
14,000 one-pound loaves of bread per day. 


Average monthly gas consumption—396,000 cu. ft. 


For further information, apply to A. G. A. Headquarters. 






































Gas Has Now Entered the Industry that is 
Helping to Roof the Nation’s Homes 


D. R. RYDER, Public Service Gas Co., Newark, N. J. 


he patentees and producers of a 

new form of asphalt slate surfaced 
strip shingle were confronted with the 
problem of embossing a design on a 
sheet of asphalt coated felt that was 
covered with crushed slate firmly im- 
bedded in the asphalt coating. This 
problem had never been solved by roof- 
ing engineers heretofore. 

In brief, the contemplated method. of 
manufacture of this new and improved 
shingle was to take rolls of roofing 
from one hundred to two hundred feet 
long and three feet wide, put them on 
spindles and draw them through a de- 
vice that would emboss four straight 
black lines at regular distances across 
the sheet for the full length of the sheet. 
Another set of drawer rollers was to 
take the sheet after it had been em- 
bossed and draw it through a machine 
for cutting the shingles from the sheet. 
The cutting operations had been done 
before, having been successfully devel- 
oped by a concern in Chicago, Illinois. 

The problem of the manufacturers, 
therefore, was confined to the one oper- 
ation of embossing the continuous set 
of four black lines on the slate surfaced 
sheet and incidentally to fasten togeth- 
er the ends of each roll so that an end- 
less stream of material would be fed to 
the embosser and cutter. The black 
lines that form the design of this shin- 
gle had to have several qualities. The 


design had to be permanent, it could 
not detract from the weather-proofing 
qualities of the shingle, it could not be 





“smeary,” it had to go on the sheet at 
identical intervals at all times so that it 
would align with the cutting opera- 
tions. 

Practical experience told the manu- 
facturers that indelible black lines could 
be obtained if the jet black asphalt 
coating, already on the sheet of the 
roofing, could be utilized. But this 
heavy coating of asphalt was cold and 
completely covered with a heavy sur- 
facing of ground slate. 

Consultations between the writer and 
the manufacturing interests resulted in 
the decision to have built a device that 
would play four lines of gas flames at 
the portions to be designed. These lines 
of flames to be four feet long so that 
sufficient heat would be applied to the 
sheet to offset the speed that the sheet 
sped through the machine, i.e., one hun- 
dred feet a minute. It was computed 
that, considering the size of the burners 
and the flame, burners four feet long 
would reduce the asphalt to a consis- 
tency of a heavy liquid. Immediately 
following the heating of the asphalt 
coating four drag shoes, with contact 
runners 3/8” wide, ran over the sheet. 
It was believed that this would result in 
the ground slate surfacing being 
pushed down into the heavy coating 
and the coating brought to the surface 
at the points desired. If it would work, 
as theory seemed to indicate, indelible 
lines would be produced in a continuous 
operation, synchronized with the other 
operations of cutting, etc., and without 
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introducing any foreign agencies,—an 
ideal condition. 

An order for the machine was given 
and it was installed and worked to per- 
fection and over a period of four 
months has given unvarying success. 
From this first machine, as is natural, 
plans have been drawn for a new one, 
soon to be installed, using all the prin- 
ciples originally used, but refined to 
give better control and greater speed. 

It would be interesting to note that 
the manufacturers, while experiment- 
ing with gas, decided to try gas as the 
medium for fastening together the ends 
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of the large rolls of roofing. A small 
stand of burners was erected. The end 
of one roll was laid upon the flame and 
when the asphalt melted it was quickly 
applied to the end of the next roll. This 
splice was then passed through pres- 
sure rollers that also fed the sheet into 
the marking device. The splice, so 
made, was perfect for strength and 
smoothness. 

The maximum gas consumption of 
the combined burner equipment is 700 
cubic feet per hour and turns out 5,000 
shingles per hour. 
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appliance rental contracts, etc? 








Gas Company Forms 


Are you in touch with the latest developments in application forms, 


Complete exhibits of the best forms used by gas companies, in their 
relations with customers, will be available at the 


ACCOUNTING SECTION EXHIBIT 
Every day 9:00 a. m. to 6:00 p. m. 


A. G. A. Annual Convention and Exhibition, Atlantic City, 
October 15-19, 1923 









































WILLIAM GOULD, Chairman 


LOUIS STOTZ, Secretary 








COMMERCIAL SECTION 


J. E. DAVIES, Vice-Chairman 
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Barnes, Boston, Mass. 
om Ct. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burke, E. , Indianapolis, Ind. (Indiana) 
Corb, Mexico, Mo. (Missouri) 
Crarrs, H. Cc, Pittsfield, Mass. tw E. Gas Eng.) 
W, « % Allentown, (Peanerivanel 
CrawForp, M., San ee Cal fic 


t 
Demme, FE . A., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. (Empire State 





i as enkintown, Pa. 

ew Haven, Conn. 
| 3 J. Su New nag ag La. (South Central) 
Goss, A. Ia. (I owe) 
Hanan, Pe Newark, N 
Hompurey, New York, N. Y. 
Jonnsow, ,» Toronto, Can. (Canadian) 
Jonts, Jaco Ry 4, Bridgeton, N. N. J. (New Jersey) 
Kann Hamilton 


F. Pa. 
J. (illinois) 
$s. C. of tomtors) 
N. 


J. 


Gas Sales of N. E.) 
“Mich. (Michigan) 


(Wisconsin) 


o. 
D., 


CHAIRMEN OF SECTION COMMITTEES ORGANIZED TO DATE 





Cooperation with Aschines and Builders— R. S. 


Dovut, New Y 
Conperagion, | with the Plumber rine nating Dealer— 


Karr, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Home Economics Service Bureau—Puiimen Eves, 
New rose ay Conn. 

Retail Pri Post, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sales Stimulation—J. E. Davies, Chicago, Ill. 





Fall and Winter Gas Merchandising Plans 


F ALL AND WINTER are the seasons when 
gas merchandise can be sold most 
effectively and in large volume. At no 
other season of the year does a diversified 
line of appliances have quite so strong a 
buying appeal as during this period. The 
Sales Department must be alert, however, 
to take advantage of its opportunities. 
People have returned home from their 
summer outings and are planning to 
make the home cozy and comfortable for 
the winter. The Thanksgiving, Christ- 
mas, and New Year Holidays are always 
great occasions for gathering around the 
festive board and the women of the 
household are always susceptible to the 
appeal of a new and beautiful gas range 
in which to cook those delicious holiday 
meals. Then again, the threatened coal 


shortage will compel thousands of house- 
holds to turn to gas for heating. Advan- 
tage should be taken of this condition to 
ensure the sale and installation of effi- 
cient and approved heating devices. And_ 
for the same reason that they turn to gas 
for heating, the householder will also 
need a gas water heater. The coal pile 
must be conserved for the bitter wintry 
days and the kitchen coal stove will soon 
disappear as a medium for cooking and 
water heating if we all go after its re-- 
placement aggressively. 

Gas lighting also has a wonderful op- 
portunity to come into its rightful place 
during the long dark evenings. People 
want cheerfulness and light, plenty of 
both. And nothing can give them these 
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necessities as well as the well designed 
modern gas lighting equipment. 

In short, this time of year, with its de- 
mands for increased home comfort, finds 
the householder with many and varied 
requirements to be filled and the gas man 


should be the one to supply them. This 
business does not come of its own choos- 


ing however—we must go after it. What 


a wonderful opportunity and incentive 


for the gas man! 








Dollar Appliance Sales Per Meter Contest 


{bee FOUR prizes to be awarded in this to August, 1923, which is inclusive. 
contest will be publicly presented dur- Returns must reach Association Head- 
ing the October Convention in Atlantic quarters on or before September 15th. 
City. The winning companies will be The ten leading companies in the 
from those who have sent us their Northern and Southern Groups for the 
monthly appliance sales per meter for the ten-month period ending June 30th are as 
¢ twelve months’ period, September, 1922, follows :— 


Average monthly sales per meter for 10 months ending June 30, 1923. 


Northern Group Company ; Address Meters Sales per Meter 
Lebanon Gas & Fuel Co., Lebanon, Pa. ............-. 1,200 $1.39 
Emporia Gas Company, Emporia, Kansas 1.24 tie 
North Shore Gas Company, Waukegan, Ill. ......... 
Freeport Gas Co., Freeport, Ill. 
Wisconsin Valley Elec. Co., Stevens Point, Wis. 
Elkhart Gas & Fuel Company, Elkhart, Ind. 
Madison Gas & Electric Co., Madison, Wis. 
Arlington Gas Light Co., Arlington, Mass. 
South Hayen Gas Company, South Haven, Mich. 
Lexington Gas Company, Lexington, Mass. 
Pocatello Gas & Power Co., Pocatello, Idaho 
Southern Group 
Winston Salem Gas Co., Winston Salem, N. C. 
Orlando Gas Company, Orlando, Fla. 
Rocky Mount Public Works, R Mount, N. C. 
Southern Public Utilities Co., Charlotte, N. C. 
Knoxville Gas Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 
Baton Rouge Electric Co., Baton Rouge, La. 
Roanoke Gas Light Company, Roanoke, Va. 
Columbus Electric & Power Co., Columbus, Ga. 
Albuquerque Gas & Electric Co., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Mobile Gas Company, Mobile, Ala. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
10. 
1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 
3 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
0. 
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Summer Meeting 


' New Jersey Gas Association 


Ocean City Yacht Club 
Ocean City, New Jersey 


Wednesday, September 19, 1923 




















A stupy of the returns of dollar appli- 
ance sales per meter being submitted 
by nearly two hundred gas companies in 
this contest gives some astounding in- 
formation on the total appliance sales 
which will be made during the twelve 
‘ months period beginning September, 
1922. 

Taking the figures of the nine months 
so far reported—7? companies show a 
total appliance sales of $5,451,660.00 
with a total of 1,547,465 active meters. 
This is an average of $3.52 per meter for 
these nine months. Assuming that this 
average will hold over the twelve months 





A Figure on Yearly Gas Appliance Sales 


Attractive Window Display—Laclede Gas Light Co. 


period, the total sales of these 77 com- 
panies would be $7,268,880.00. This rep- 
resents a sales per meter of $4.69, but 
there are 9,200,000 active meters installed 
throughout the country. 


Therefore, if this average per meter 


were maintained for all meters for the 
full twelve months the sales of appliances 
by gas companies would aggregate the 
sizeable figure of $43,148,000,00. Add to 
this the total sales of dealers and you 
have some idea of the tremendous volume 
of business done in gas appliances in this 
country. 
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H. W. HARTMAN, Secretary 
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The Proposed Process for Complete Gasifica- 
tion of Coal by the Use of Oxygen 


L. J. WILLIEN, Charles H. Tenney & Co., Boston, Mass. 


RESIDENT MuNROE made the follow- 

ing remarks before one of the Techni- 
cal Sessions at the 1921 Convention in 
Chicago. 

“I can see no line of undertaking 
where there is more to be accomplished 
or where there are greater prospects of 
accomplishments for the engineer than in 
the gas industry. All power to you and 
to your proceedings. I am sure that you 


will keep at it, that you will go on and on, 
and it will not be very long before there 
will come out of these meetings outstand- 
ing developments, changes in methods, 





that will make what we are accustomed 
to, look very poor by comparison. Some 
of you gentlemen are going to be able to 
give a gas from raw coal of 420 B.t.u.’s 
and we are going to have no by-products 
to handle or sell, nothing but ashes to 
take away from the coal. When you give 
that to us (and you are going to give it 
to us within the next five years) then the 
problem of the owner of gas property 
will be much simpler than it is today, 
when he must make coal gas with an 
enormous quantity of coke left as resi- 
due, which puts him into a business of a 
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larger dollars and cents annual turnover 
than his gas business. You must not give 
us that kind of a process. You must give 
us the other. Today we make coal gas 
and then try to use the coke up in our 
water gas. What we want is to have you 
give us a gas plant that will enable us to 
put coal in and take gas out and have 
nothing but cinders.” 

What President Munroe had in mind 
was a process which involves the com- 
plete gasification of coal.“ There is no 
doubt but that such a process will be the 
ideal way to make gas. A great deal 


of work has been and is being done on 
the development of such a process. Dur- 
ing the past three years the Carboniza- 
tion Committee has had a section which 
has kept in touch and reported on the 
various processes that have been pro- 
posed for the complete gasification of 


coal. All of the processes reported are 
in the experimental stage and at this 
writing it is not possible to predict from 
the data submitted when any of them will 
become a commercial success. 

The purpose of this paper is to present 
the gist of the data available on the pro- 
posed process of completely gasifying 
coal in a gas producer using 90% oxygen 
and steam continuously instead of air and 
steam intermittently. The figures given 
in connection with the operation to be 
expected from such a process were all 
derived from theoretical or, in some 
cases, arbitrary consideration of the pro- 
cess. 

The use of oxygen instead of air in 
gas producers was discussed in a paper 
presented before the Gas Institute in 
England by H. J. Hodsman and Profes- 
sor J. W. Cobb in 1920 (Gas World, 
June 5, 1920, page 510). Mr. E. W. Jef- 
feries of the Jefferies Norton Corpora- 
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tion, Worcester, Mass., presented a paper 
on the same subject before the New Eng- 
land Association of Gas Engineers in 
1921. Professor R. S. Tour of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati has been interested 
in the proposition for some years and-has 
submitted some figures in connection 
with the process. 

The figures obtained from the above 
sources are given in a table at the close 
of this paper. The figures submitted by 
Professor Tour were arrived at from 
theoretical physico-chemical considera- 
tions of equilibria and reaction rates, 
using constants and temperatures derived 
from standard operations of air produc- 
ers and water gas generators. Mr. Jef- 
fries’ figures were obtained by taking the 
average result obtained on “Morgan Pro- 
ducers,” using air and steam and arbi- 
trarily reducing them to a 2% nitrogen 
base, assuming that with oxygen there 
will be some improvement in the percent- 
age of the hydro-carbon gases due to the 
additional hydrogen and the longer pe- 
riod of its contact with the hot fuel and 
nascent gases, as compared with producer 
gas. Mr. Jeffries, however, did not take 
into consideration the fact that the ab- 
sence of the nitrogen would change the 
reaction characteristics and temperature 
within the producer, and affect the steam 
consumption. Messrs. Hodsman and 
Cobb used as the basis for their calcu- 


lations the results obtained for the pro- % 


duction of straight coal gas in the Gas 


Investigations Committee’s investigation ~ 


a 
= 
4 


at Uddingston, because they were the 


most complete and reliable on hand. They 
assumed the process of complete gasifica- 
tion to consist of two successive stages: 
carbonization, followed by gasification 
of the resulting coke. For the gasifica- 
tion with oxygen they made the assump- 


O 


tion that the steam was completely de- — 
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composed (no excess) and that the re- 
action was entirely to CO and none to 
CO,, both assumptions being far from 
practice as indicated by reactions in wa- 
ter gas machines. 

In each case the heating value of 
the resultant gas is too low to meet 
the legal requirement enforced in this 
country, and it would, therefore, be 
necessary to enrich the gas. The best 
method of enriching such a gas presents 
an interesting problem. It would require 
from 2.0 to 2.75 gallons of gas oil per M 
to enrich it to 500 to 550 B.t.u.’s. The 
sensible heat in the gases leaving the pro- 
ducer would not be sufficient to gasify the 
gas oil. It is the idea of all investigators 
to have the temperature of the gases leav- 
ing the producer as low as possible, for 
improved carboiization of the coal, for 
the production of a higher quality tar and 
for increased thermal efficiency. It might 
be possible to have the gases from the pro- 
ducer pass through a carbureter and su- 
perheater into which sufficient oxygen 
was introduced to burn the amount of gas 
required to gasify the gas oil. This is 
similar to the Dayton process, in which 
oil is burned in sufficient amount to gen- 
erate the heat necessary to gasify an ad- 
ditional quantity of the oil. Probably the 
best arrangement at first would be paral- 
lel operation of the oxygen producer with 
an intermittent carburetted water gas in- 
stallation, the latter supplying a high 
B.t.u. gas for admixture. 

The following are some figures on oil 
gas made by the Dayton Process using an 
ordinary gas oil. The second column is 
based on using 90% oxygen instead of 
air. 


90% 
Air Oxygen 
Gallons of oil per M 5.3 
Cu. ft. of oil gas per gallon 189 
B.t.u. per cu. ft. 500 


Gas Analysis 

Carbon Dioxide 
Unsaturated Hydrocarbons 
Oxygen 

Carbon Monoxide 
Hydrogen 

Saturated Hydrocarbons 
Nitrogen 


6.0% 
15.9% 
1% 
6.7% 
2.3% 
8.7% 
60.3% 
. 100.0% 

Assuming that the nitrogen in the gas 
shown in the first column comes from the 
air, the amount of 90% oxygen that will 
be required per M of oil gas is 174.5 cu. 
ft. or 32.9 cu. ft. per gallon of oil. In 
practice these amounts may be reduced, 
since there will not be the large amount 
of nitrogen to heat when using 90% oxy- 
gen, as there is when using air. 

In order to produce 500 B.t.u. gas it 
would be necessary to enrich the coal gas 
from complete gasification (350 B.t.u.) 
with 17% of oil gas (1210 B.t.u.). Fora 
550 B.t.u. gas 23% oil gas would be re- 
quired. 

The ability to control the temperature 
of the hot zone in the oxygen producer is 
something which may prove to be a prob- 
lem. During the war, at the Edgewood 
Arsenal, pure oxygen and carbon dioxide 
were used with coke in a water gas gen- 
erator for the production of carbon mon- 
oxide. It was found that the reaction be- 
tween the oxygen and the carbon of the 
coke took place first, developing an ex- 
tremely hot zone, and that the reduction 
of the carbon dioxide occurred higher up 
in the fuel bed. The result was that the 
generator linings burned out very quick- 
ly. By the use of oxygen and carbon 
dioxide they succeeded in making 97% 
pure carbon monoxide. Although the re- 
duction of carbon dioxide is an endo- 
thermic reaction as well as the steam- 
carbon reaction Professor Tour points 
out that at temperatures above 825°C 
(1500°F) steam rapidly becomes a more 
powerful oxidizing agent, (is more easily 
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reduced by carbon) than CO,. Professor 
Tour further points out that at Edge- 
wood it was necessary to maintain high 
concentration of the reaction products 
(CO) with very low concentration of the 
reacting gas (CO,) which condition re- 
quires cumulatively increasing tempera- 
ture, whereas in the steam-carbon reac- 
tion, excess steam is not objectionable (in 
that it condenses out) and also a slightly 
increased CO, can be tolerated. 

Professor Tour believes there would be 
even less trouble with the temperature in 
a producer using oxygen and steam than 
there is at present in the control of an in- 
termittent water gas generator. Such a 


process he believes would have the ad- 
vantage of a steady condition of tempera- 
ture whereas the rising and falling tem- 
perature of a water gas generator is 


largely 


responsible for the clinker 
trouble. Professor Tour further believes 
that in a producer using oxygen and 
steam the location of the hot zone, the 
extent of the hot zone, and the tempera- 
ture of the hot zone would be a function 
merely of the load placed upon the ma- 
chine and the proportion of steam and 
oxygen and that probably clinker and ash 
removal could be made continuous with 
little difficulty. 

The proposition of using oxygen in gas 
producers is dependent upon the ability 
to produce a 90% oxygen cheaply. 
Whether cheap oxygen in this case means 
$1.00 per M or 25 cents per M it is diffi- 
cult to say. The charge against the issu- 
ing gas would in each case be respectively 
23 cents and 6 cents per M against which 
should be credited the total overhead and 
operating cost of the retort benches dis- 
placed as well as the decrease in over- 
head, operation and fuel consumption of 
the water gas machines superseded. 
There is no doubt that the cost of oxygen 


with present day methods is well under 
the first figure, and probably with the de- 
mands made by the gas industry should 
this process be developed, the last figure 
can be soon attained. 

There is a total of but 3,000,000 cubic 
feet of oxygen produced per day at pres- 
ent in the country, all in very small in- 
stallations compared with those the gas 
industry would need. Some of this is 
produced by the electrolytic process, but 
the majority of it is produced by the 
liquefaction process, which consists of 
liquefying air and separating the oxygen ~ 
from the nitrogen by fractional distilla- 
tion. All of this oxygen is compressed 
into steel bottles and 95% of it sold for 
cutting and welding. This oxygen runs 
98.5% to 99.2% pure. The cost of pro- 
ducing it may be around $5.00 per M 
which makes its use for gas making pro- 
hibitive. In actual practice, the electro- 
lytic process operates at 60-80% effi- 
ciency but has a very high energy con- 
sumption since it must decompose water 
to obtain its oxygen. The efficiency of 
the liquefaction processes run about 
10%. The latter, therefore, affords a 
great margin in which to increase the effi- 
ciency and thereby reduce the cost. It 
must be remembered that the power 
charge may be less than half of the final 
cost of this oxygen and increases in effi- 
ciency must not be at the expense of in- 
creased overhead or operating charges. | 
Reducing the purity of the oxygen re- { 


duces the cost of production in a much 7 


greater ratio than the reduction in purity, 
and this is the reason for considering the 
use of 90% oxygen; even 85% oxygen 
would be suitable. 
mates the investment cost of an oxygen — 
plant (using the Claude process and pro- — 
ducing 90% oxygen in the capacities nee- 
essary for making gas) to be $1.00 per 
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annual 1000 cubic feet of 90% oxygen. 
The operating cost for such a plant he 
estimates as follows: 
Per M of 90% Oxygen 
Power 20 k.w.h. at 1.0 cents $.20 
Fixed charges of 20% of $1.00 .20 
Labor, Materials, Incidentals .05 
45 
The fixed charges include depreciation 
of 1214%, interest 6%, taxes and insur- 
ance 144%. Professor Tour believes it 
fair to assume that the cost of 90% oxy- 
gen in large capacities will run under 50 
cents per M with present day methods. 
The complete gasification of coal by 
the use of oxygen is the most promising 
proposition that has been proposed. If 
90% oxygen can be manufactured at a 
cost of 50 cents per M or less, its use in 
the production of gas assumes a very in- 
teresting aspect and the gas industry 
should proceed to determine the feasi- 
bility of the process. A study of this 
problem would make a very interesting 
piece of research for some of the students 
taking fellowship courses supported by 
the different associations. As stated at 
the beginning of this paper, the process 
has never been tried, even on an experi- 
mental scale. Experiments should, there- 
fore, be made to determine: 


(a) The amount and quality of gas 
that can be obtained per unit of 
coal, and 

(b) The control of the temperature in 
the hot zone by the use of steam. 


We all can remember the time when 
there were no flying machines or auto- 
mobiles. The first flight of a flying ma- 
chine lasted only twelve seconds, and av- 
eraged thirty miles an hour. A short 
time ago, a flying machine made a non- 
stop flight from New York to San Fran- 


cisco in less than thirty hours. When the 
automobiles first came out, one dared 
not venture very far from home for fear 
he. might not get back without being 
towed in. Today a car that will not travel 
a thousand miles or more without a 
breakdown is practically no car at all. It 
is not to be inferred from this that the 


_ gas industry is not progressing, but the 


idea is to bring out more forcibly Presi- 
dent Munroe’s remarks to the Technical 
Section in 1921. 

The following is taken from an article 
by Floyd Parsons in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post for May 5, 1923, which I be- 
lieve is appropriate for ending this paper. 


“The big lesson in all this is that we 
have passed the time when it is safe even 
to say that certain elements have such- 
and-such qualities. We know now that 
there is no such thing as a product, a 
process, or even a faith that does not alter 
with time. The impossibilities of one 
decade become the realities of the next. 
The modern man of business is no longer 
content simply to have his product the 
best among its contemporaries, but rather 
it must be the best among its future com- 
petitors. No less far-sighted policy in 
industry is at all safe. Things made by 
hand today are made by machines to- 
morrow.” 


This process may appear to many of 
you to be an idle dream, but I believe that 
it will be eventually worked out on a 
commercial basis, that is— it will be pos- 
sible to produce 90% oxygen at a cost of 
50 cents or less per M, and to use this 
oxygen with steam and gas coal in a pro- 
ducer completely gasifying the coal, and 
leaving only the ash as a residue. 

I believe you will all agree that the 
ideal process for making gas is one in 
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which the coal is treated in such a way 
that there will be only gas and ashes pro- 
duced. The whole object of this paper is 
to start some of you thinking on this 


problem of the use of oxygen in the man- 
ufacture of gas, with the hope that one of 
you will solve it, and put it on a commer- 
cial basis. 


Prof. Tour E. W. Jefferies H. W. Hodsman & J. W. Cobb 


Cu. Ft. Gas per ton of coal 

Steam required per ton of coal (Ibs.) 
Steam required per M of gas (Ibs.) 
Cu. ft. oxygen required per ton of coal 14350 
Cu. ft. oxygen required per M of gas *226 
Composition of gas 

Carbon dioxide 

Illuminants 

Oxygen 

Carbon Monoxide 

Methane 

Hydrogen 

Nitrogen 


B.t.u. 
Specific Gravity 
*90% oxygen, 10% nitrogen 


500 
1810 
5 


Carbonization Complete 
with Steam Gasification 
18650 
118 
6.34 


109 


66340 
600 
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Outline of Instruction in ithe Testing 
and Repairing of Gas Meters 


This booklet, which is a second revised edition, is based on the 
courses given at Iowa State College under the auspices of the Iowa 
District Gas Association. It is a valuable addition to the literature 
already available on the subject. 
and additional copies at 50c each, may be obtained from H. R. Ster- 
rett, Secretary-Treasurer, Iowa District Gas Association, 551 Seventh 


Free copies, to a limited extent, 

















Progress Report of the Committee on Stand- 
ardization of Capacity of Consumers’ Meters 


E COMMITTEE on Standardization of 
Capacity of Consumers’ Meters sub- 
mits the following report: 


The Committee 

H. S. Bean, Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C. 

W. C. Beckjord, American Light & 
Traction Co., New York City, N. Y. 

Walton Forstall, Philadelphia Gas 
Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 

W. Griffin Gribbel, John J. Griffin & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

A. H. Hall, Central Union Gas Com- 
pany, New York City, N. Y. 

Donald McDonald, American Meter 
Company, New York City, N. Y. 

T. V. Purcell, Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co., Chicago, Il. 

George Wehrle, Denver Gas & Electric 
Co., Denver, Colorado. 

The above membership represents the 
largest users and makers of tin case con- 
sumers’ meters. The Committee has 
limited its initial effort to tin case meters 
because it desired to do one job at a time. 
Its Origin 

The Committee was organized in re- 
sponse to a growing demand among me- 
ter users that a determined attempt be 
made towards standardization, primarily 
of capacities within the same size case, 
but including, where necessary, dimen- 
sions of case or internal parts. 


Its Work and Plan 

The first consumers’ meters in this 
country were of English make. Presum- 
ably they served as a pattern for the first 
meter of American make. Since that day, 


until the British standard of 1922; con- 
struction on both sides of the Atlantic 
has represented the opinion of the indi- 
vidual manufacturer almost entirely, or 
possibly his opinion based on what he 
thought was the need or desire of the 
user. 

Except in the matter of the meter 
screw only; the user has been slow to © 
recognize the value to him of capacity 
and case size standardization. Recently, 
however, as the two and three-part rate 
for gas emerged from theory into prac- 
tice, the unnecessary and serious handi- 
cap imposed upon the industry by the 
existing meter situation won sufficient 
recognition to start a movement which it 
is hoped will not cease until the end is 
reached. 

The existing meter situation needs to 
be considered from two points; first, me- 
ters in use but no longer made, and sec- 
ond, meters as now made. It is, of course, 
impossible to know accurately what sizes 
are still in use, the manufacture of which 
have been discontinued, but the following 
table does not err in overstating the num- 
ber of sizes, nor the variation in the ca- 
pacity of each size, as the smaller sizes, 
though shown with one capacity, un- 
doubtedly vary in capacity by as great a 
percentage as the larger sizes. 


Tin Case Meters Not Now Manufactured But 
Still in Use. 
Capacity Size 
65 60 
90 100 
140 150 
200 200 
280 300 


Size 
475- 
600-875 

1015-1350 

1380-1845 

1635-2270 
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It is not surprising that finally an at- 
tempt was made to improve in two ways 
the situation represented by the above 
table. First, to increase the capacity ob- 
tained from a given size of case, and sec- 
ond, to utilize this advantage by decreas- 
ing the number of sizes made. In 1907 
the A. G. A. was asked to consider a new 
schedule of capacities, then and now 
known as the “A” schedule. Unfortu- 
nately, the industry as a whole was not 
then sufficiently interested to study the 
question and the “A” schedule met with 
. limited adoption and insufficient attention 
as to its merits or defects. Gradually, 
however, both manufacturer and user 
realized that increased capacities were not 
only obtainable, but desirable, and this re- 
sulted in the “B” schedule. As neither 
the “A” nor the “B” schedule then pro- 
vided for capacities above 3500 cu. ft. 
per hour, the “C” schedule, involving a 
decided departure in construction, was 
designed by the Peoples Gas Light & 
Coke Co. of Chicago to meet the need 
created by the industrial use of gas in 
large volumes. 

Therefore, the Committee today finds 
that practically all the tin case meters 
now manufactured are shown in the table 
below. 


Tin Case Meters Now Manufactured. 
Capacity Capacity 
150 800 

2500 


3400 
3500 
4000 
5000 
6000 
7500 


9000 
17000 


3 
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Except at Chicago, where the “B” 
schedule is used for sizes below 11(C, 
users are buying according to either the 
“A” or “B” schedule. Users of the “A” 
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schedule believe the meters are in gen- 
eral giving increased capacity as com- 
pared with the “B” schedule at less first 
cost per unit of capacity, without undue 
increase (having reference to economy of 
investment) in error of registration or 
shortening of life. Users of the “B” 
schedule have, in view of the excellent 
performance of these meters, been dis- 
inclined to experiment with increased ca- 
pacities at the possible risk of poor per- 
formance. The limited use of the “C” 
schedule has followed naturally because 
of the comparatively few situations need- 
ing meters of capacities greater than the 
3400 or 3500 cubic feet available from 
“A” or “B” meters, of not excessive case 
sizes, from the growing tendency to rec- 
ognize more fully the advantages of 
using more than one meter for the very 
large user, (in other words the use of 
meters in parallel) and from the conser- 
vatism of the average meter user to 
whom the “C” design seems an unproved 
mechanism. 

From the above description of current 
meter practice today, it is clear that the 
work before the Committee consists in 
bringing together the users of the three 
meter types and determining what agree- 
ment may be possible between the now 
existing divergent viewpoints. To this 
end as soon as the Committee was in pos- 
session of the facts as to the use of A, B, 


and C meters it first placed these facts be- q 
fore the A. G. A. membership through a } 


notice in the April Monthly ; and second, 


asked the largest users of the three types 


whether they were willing to take part in 
an investigation of each type; and ap- 
point a representative on a sub-committee 
for such investigation. A prompt and 
hearty response was forthcoming and the 
following sub-committee organized : 


’ 
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Name ositi 


E. J. Bartel, 
H. S. Bean, 
Thos. E. Boyd, 


W. A. Castor, 


Electric Light Co., 


Coke Co., Chicago, 


J. H. Muller, 
D. A. Powell, 


New York, 


Co., ; 

J. D. Mclihenny, Jr., Supt. Helme & MelIthenny, Philadelphia, 
a., 

Supt. Nathaniel Tufts Meter Works, Bos- 


Norton McKean, 


ton, Mass. 


Walton Forstall, 


Its Progress 


To date only a start has been made on 
this job of meter standardization, which 
is as difficult as it is important. The sub- 
committee hopes to have a meeting in the 
near future and at that meeting there is 
good reason to believe a long step will be 
taken towards the goal. There is no de- 
sire to minimize the obstacles in the way, 
nor to expect that any standard can be 
put in use over night. Once, however, 
substantial agreement is reached upon 
governing dimensions and capacities, 
everything should naturally follow in the 
fullness of time. The adoption of any 
standard may well be coupled with a true 
schedule for its gradual coming into use 
and for the equally gradual freeing of 
the manufacturers from the burden of 
supplying non-standard repair parts. It 
is very important to realize that no stand- 
ard, however carefully considered before 
adoption, will care for itself, and there 
should be a standing committee of users 
and manufacturers charged with this re- 
sponsibility. 

At this writing it is quite uncertain just 
how definite may be the proposal which 


the Committe¢, through its sub-commit-, 


tee, will be able to submit to the Techni- 
cal Section at the October convention. 
The Committee believes, however, that 


Position 
Supt. Meter Dept., Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 
Chief, Gas Measuring Instrument Section, 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D. C., 
Supt. Gas Meter Division, Denver Gas & 


Supt. of Meters, Philadelphia Gas Works, 
G. A. Lane, Ch’rman, Supt. of Meters, Peoples Gas Light & 


Supt. Meter Shop, Consolidated Gas Co. of 


Supt. of Distribution, Milwaukee Gas Light 


Interest Represented 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 


U. S. Bureau of Standards 


H. L. Doherty & Co. 
United Gas Improvement Co. 
— Gas Light & Coke 


Consolidated Gas Co. of 
New York : 
American Light & Traction 

Company 


Meter Manufacturer 
Meter Manufacturer 


Ex officio 

the subject is of such great importance 
and lends itself so well to informal dis- 
cussion that in addition to the formal pre- 
sentation and discussion of this report as 
provided for on the program, there 
should be an informal meeting at Atlantic 
City of all interested meter men to con- 
sider the work of the sub-committee as of 
that date. 


Chairman, Committee on Standardization 
of Capacities of Consumers’ Meters, 


Its Recommendations 

The Committee recommends that as a 
first step in the standardization of tin- 
case consumers’ meters, the following 
schedule of case sizes and capacities be 
adopted : 


Single Diaphragm 
Type 


Double Diaphragm 
Type 


Hourly 
Capacity 


Case 
Size 


1100 
2500 
4000 


6000 
17000 


That the work be continued by next 
year’s Managing Committee. 
WALTON ForstTALL, 
Chairman, Committee on Standardization 
of Capacities of Consumers’ Meters. 
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I Marcu, the Committee sent a ques- 
tionnaire to each of the pipe foundries 
inquiring about the demand for concen- 
tric reducers, offsets and the several va- 
rieties of quarter, eighth and sixteenth 
bends. The replies indicated little or no 
demand for concentric reducers or off- 
sets and for some of the bends, and the 
information may prove of value in case 
any attempt is made to adopt joint stand- 
ards for gas and water special castings. 
The American Engineering Standards 
Committee has appointed a “Special 
Committee to Consider Approval and 
Sponsorship of A. G. A. Specifications 
for Cast Iron Pipe and Special Castings” 


Report of the Committee on Cast Iron Pipe 
Standards 


and on this, the Committee is represented 
by Walton Forstall. 


The Committee recommends a slight ~ 
change in Bells No. 1 and No. 2 in sizes ~ 
4”, 6” and 8”. This change consists ina | 
longer taper where the bell joins the bar- | 


rel of the pipe and is desirable to reduce 


foundry losses now experienced from 7 
“checked bells.” It will mean changes in ~ 
dimensions on pages 8 and 9 of the © 


“Standard Specifications” as follows: 


Dimensions in inches 
L No. F’ 

Size Old New Old New 
4” 1.90 3.25 1.09 2.50 
6” 2.00 3.25 1,12 2.50 
8” 2.10 3.25 1.19 2.50 


No. F’ replaces external radius F as shown in 
cuts on pages 8 and 9. 








The following is a summary of this 
tabulation : 
Substitute for Ledger 

Coupon detached from bill (Balto. 


ME ciVhj nent oss ds ckevwecaees 7 
NOE ct cn casccschsneads 1 
Cash Posting 
Accumulate to due date (Balto. Sys- 
EA SE epee re eet 3 
SE UNE ada 00s ented eud cuan 6 
Filing 
Currents separate from delinquents 
i errr yerer ee 3 
Currents merged with ............ 4 


Maintain a card record — practically 
a duplicate of the meter reading book 


(Continued from page 542) 


(Rochester Gas & Electric Corp.) ... 1 

In conclusion, it is the opinion of the 
writer as Chairman of the Sub-Commit- 
tee that some method of keeping the Sub- 
Committee apprised of the companies 
adopting the Baltimore System will have 
to be devised, and it is suggested that an 
article be prepared outlining the fact that 


such a Committee exists, and explaining © 
its duties together with an appeal to the | 
companies who contemplate adopting or — 
who have adopted the Baltimore System _ 
to forward such information to the Com-— 

mittee so that correspondence may be’ 

entered into with a view of ascertaining © 
the difficulties, and modifications, if any. = 


Companies that have adopted or contemplate adopting the system of book- 
keeping without books are requested to communicate at once with Mr. W. H. Cas- 
sell, care of the Consolidated Gas, Electric Light & Power Company of Baltimore, 


Chairman of the Sub-Committe on this subject. A complete working exhibit of : 


this system will be shown at the Accounting Section booths in Atlantic City, Oc- 


tober 16th to 19th, and members are urged to take advantage of this exhibit and — 
familiarize themselves with the advantages of this system. 
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(Continued from page 524) 


advertising in order to sell understanding, 
and you need to sell understanding in 
order to gain good will. 


Customer Ownership 

With a well-organized . publicity cam- 
paign, there should be incorporated, 
wherever possible, the sale of your se- 
curities to your customers. This move- 
ment started, I believe, in California, and 
there are today approximately 150,000 
customers, owners of public utility se- 
curities. This fact had a tremendous in- 


fluence on the results secured in the de- 
feat of the attempt to socialize the in- 
dustry in that state. It was my privilege 
to participate in that campaign, and on. 
my travels through the state I found a 
better and more sympathetic understand- 
ing of public utility problems in com- 


munities where the sale of public utility 
securities had been promoted. This ex- 
perience also convinced me that the ma- 
jority of the public, if it has a knowledge 
of the facts, is fair. 

Besides the customers, the employees. 
of the utilities should be, and are being, 
encouraged to buy their shares. As part 
owners of a public utility, they at once 
take a friendly, inquiring attitude toward 
it, and this, I feel, is the big desideratum. 


Clearer Vision Needed 


It is the attitude of the worker, the 
attitude of the public, and yet, the atti- 
tude of the management, that is often 
wrong, and that stands in the way of a 
right solution of all difficulties. Given 
the attitude of friendliness, of co-opera- 
tion, and some obstacles that seem to 


stand as firm as mountains will vanish 
like the morning mist. 

Again, let me say that I make no pre- 

tense of standing here in a spirit of su- 
perior wisdom, telling you how the public 
utilities can best be managed. On the 
contrary, I speak in all humility. I stand 
here as one of you, a business man sin- 
cerely trying to serve his nation and gen- 
eration, and seeking to discover a solu- 
tion for some of our difficulties. Because 
I hold the beliefs that I do, the beliefs 
that I have just submitted to you, I am a 
thorough-going optimist. If I believed 
that because I am right, the other fellow 
must be fundamentally wrong, if I felt 
that between the management and the 
workers, between the company and its 
public, a great and eternal gulf is fixed, 
then I would have to be a pessimist. But 
I hold no such beliefs. Rather, I hold 
that we are brothers all, working together 
upon a most glorious enterprise. So great 
is this enterprise, so much dust and 
smoke and steam is it stirring up, that we 
are becoming somewhat blinded by our 
own progress. We are not seeing every- 
thing clearly. Consequently, we are de- 
veloping differences and quarreling over 
them. 
What we need is not to bang each 
other’s heads any further. On the con- 
trary, we should blow away the dust and 
smoke which is obscuring our vision. 
What we need is facts, and a serious con- 
sideration of the facts—study, training in 
the fundamentals of right economic re- 
lations, through publicity as to methods 
and results, and a common interest of 
management, worker and customer in the 
work in hand. 
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Employment Bureau 


SERVICES REQUIRED 
WANTED—A young technica! duate (about 22 to 
) Fa. E years of aan) for gone | ysical Testi ~ 
by a Senge eas gas company. Mus 
have a quad inowledee of general oepelen, par- 
ticularly electrical measurements, a: some gas 
works’ —— Should be — to plan and 
ite tests wor an 
oueee hensive cuperte eereen. An exclusively 
chemically educated man not wanted. Give 1 
particulars in the first letter. Address A. G. A. 
Key No. 015. 


WANTED , 4 a_gas and electric company, young 
man to office work who has experience 
in ledger work, general routine work and espe- 
cially on the complaint or service desk. In only 
please give outline of experience, references and 
salary expected. Address: 

Key No. 022. 

WATER HEATER SALESMEN WANTED—A large 
gas company ‘needs several water heater 
salesmen to work on commission basis in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. Exceptionally good territory. 

Key No. 026. 


TECHNICAL GRADUATE—Wanted, a young tech- 
nical graduate by a — Eastern Gas Company 
for newly nized industrial and househeating 
department. cellent opportunity for advance- 
ment. Give full particulars in first letter. 

Key No. 028. 


WANTED—Man for Assistant Gas Superintendent. 
Water gas only. imately meters. 
Yearly send out cu. ft. Should have 
technical training, as well as practical experi- 
ence. Excellent opportunity for advancement. 
Cover details of experience as fully as possible 

. © give age and salary expected. 


le 





in reply. 
Address 


Key No. 030. 


INDUSTRIAL SALESMAN—Wanted, Industrial and 
househeating salesman for Eastern Gas Company 
having an attractive gas rate. State experience 
and salary desired. 

Key No. 029. 


INDUSTRIAL SALES ENGINEER— Wanted, high 

grade industrial sales ineer with knowledge 

house heating desirable, New England Gas 

Company having an attractive gas rate has need 

@ man and requests applicants to give 

full particulars as to ability, experience and 
salary desi 
Key No. 027. 


WANTED—Foreman for main laying ng. Must 
be experienced in laying 4” to cast iron 
main and able to handle main repair work on 
Rr. and =e pressure lines. er New 
ersey coast. tate age, experience a wages 

. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 031. 

WANTED—Young man able to test and adjust pre- 
?_ ~ and ordinary gas meters. Address, 

. Gas Co. of N. J., Long Branch, N. J. At- 
ten. C. D. Snyder. 


SERVICES OFFERED 
WANTED—Position of ponsibilit Manager 
or Industrial Fuel be ana“) ‘yenep veried ex- 
perience in the gas wy we and 

Key No. 142. 

POSITION WANTED—By-Product, Coke-Oven Ex- 
ecutive seeks more responsi connection. Fitted 
for Chief Chemical Engineer. Assistant-Superi 

. University 
nstitute Grad 


tendent or Assistant to 

Graduate. Alexander Hamilton 

ate. Megsiy coves yeare with grecent S60 ten 
t. -two years old. ed. Address 





Key No. 151. 
576 


YOUNG MAN 27 years of age, seven years’ experi- 
ence with president of combination gas, electric, ” 
and street railway property, town of 40,000 peo- 
ple, desires new connection. Thoroughly ex. 
perienced in the handling of correspondence and 
the compilation of » Statistical and oper. 
ating reports and statements, as well as 
general work in connection with public utility 
cepperasions. Address A. G, A. 

Key No. 153. 


WANTED—Am open for a position of 
sponsibility. At present manager o 
pany in city of over 5000 gas consumers. Experi 

of four years as manager 
eleven years in operating, construction and dig-- 
tribution. Age 39, married. Address A. G. A. ; 

Key No. 157. 


ENG.-SUPT. of one of the largest gas plants in the 
country would consider change. Desires to lo- 
cate with company in which opportunities for 
future advancement are better than in present” 
position. Is a married man. Has technical 
University enema, No. particuiar preiere: 
as_to location. dress A. G. A. 

Key No. 159. 


WANTED—Position as manager of small gas pi 
(about 10,000 meters) or sales manager of 1 
plant. furnish the very best reference. 

Key No. 


WANTED—To locate with gas company or combi 
tion gas and electric company, large or small, ip 
the capacity of manager or superintendent. 
present manager of stern company, posses: 
of wide experience operating, exceptional ability, 
unimpeachable character and pleasing rsonal« 
ity. New Jersey or Delaware preferr an 
terview will be agreeable. Address A. G. A. 

Key No. 161. 


ENGINEER—Eighteen years’ experience, largely 
combination gas and electric plants. Past si 

ears chief engineer large gas plant. Respom: 

ilities covered design construction and operat 

of plants and distribution systems. Techni 

uate. Desires position of engineering resp 
sibility. Address i G. A. Monthly. , 
Key No. 163. 4 


WANTED—Am open for position as general super 
intendent, engineer or manager of fair ized 
property. Fifteen years’ experience in combina 
tion coal and water gas plants. Experience ce 
vertical and horizontal coal gas installations, 
distribution wor At present am manag 
plant of five million sendout and have been @ 
ing in capacity of assistant engineer. Can furnis 
excellent lentials from present and past 
ployers. Married. Can sepert with reason 

x 7, Address A. G. A. Monthly. 

ey No. 164. 


WANTED—To locate with gas company or 
bination gas and electric company, large or smal 
in capacity of Auditor. At present Account 
Officer of. New York State company havi 
proximately 20,000 consumers. © partic 
preference as to location. XYZ < 

Key No. 165. 4 


POSITION WANTED—As Supt. of small pas 
pany, or + General Foreman of large plant. 
mately seventeen experience. 
Pranches of manufacture and distribution 
and low pressure systems. Address A. G. A. : 
Key No. 166. 


AVAILABLE—Man of executive ability, ¢ 
enced in all phases of the gas business and 
and advertising work including agency work 
National accounts. pable of wong ota 
ning and following through all forms o ‘ 
tising. fer locating in West or South 
. F oy Minimum salary of $4,000. 


Key "No. 167. 
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